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“Professor Roberts is king in this fleld of literary achievement. His other animal stories were models unsurpassed until by his newest work.’ 
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A HISTORY OF CANADA 


“Noble is the word to characterize this new and obviously just history of the British Dominion in North America. A stimulating breeze of fresh- 
ness seems to blow through it. We find the influence of Parkman, which is as it should be, but the point of view is distinct and modern.” 
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“A novel of singularly effective strength, rich in its passionate 
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THE KINDRED OF THE WILD) 32.0 THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE 


‘This is a story to make one grow younger and more light-hearted. 


EARTH’S ENIGMAS $1.50 Its literary quality is impeccable.’’—Brooklyn E-gle. 
Each with many illustrations*‘by C. L. Bull. BARBARA LADD 


“Lures us on by his devotion to nature and his keen and sym 


THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT wood $1.50 pathetic knowledge of human character.’’—Sostea Transcript. 
Illustrated by J. L. Weston. THE FORGE In THE FOREST 


*“‘An absorbing story of purest love and heroic adventure. 


What Prominent Critics of These Books Have Said: ' Chtenge’ Tribune. 


most brilliant animal stories that have appeared.’’—JOHN 


‘The 
punnobdas A SISTER TO EVANGELINE 
» : >» most @ividl 


“Professor Roberts Is the most literary as well as the 
of all the nature writers.’—F. DANA REED in the Brooklyn “Swift action, an atmosphere of purity and deep passion and search 
Eagle. ing analysis characterize this splendid story.’’—Phi/ adclphia Press. 


“Stories are full of action, the brute heroes have a vivid per 
sonality, and the style is graceful and convincing.’’—The Nation. BY THE MARSHES OF MINAS 
“Exquisite in their refinement as they are robust in their ap . : . 
poectaties of  woodcraft.’’—The Outlook Magazine. : ‘In the writer’s lighter and more playful vein, but of absorbing 
“Full of delight are these stories, with the additional charm ot interest and exquisite workmanship."’"—N. Y. hve. Post. 


Mr. Bull’s faithful and graphic eee: a Each of the above is illustrated, and is published at $1.50 


CAMERON OF LOCHIEL 


Translated from the French of Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, with frontispiece in color by H. C. Edwards. 
“Professor Roberts deserves the thanks of his reader for giving a wider audience an opportunity to enjoy this striking ‘bit of French Canadian iite- 


rature.’’—Boston Herald. a - 
— oe Library 12mo, cloth decorative, $1.50 





Professor Roberts's books are in all libraries and in all beokstores. No other contemporary writer is so thoroughly a master 
in such vary ng fields of literature. Whether as historian, poet, nature writer or romanticist his work is of the highest quality. 
The charm and fas cination of his novels and nature stories call forth only unanimous praise. 


If there are any of his books you have not read take them with you on your vacation. You could not make 
a better selection. 
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’ The Week. 


Right on top of the announcement 
that those who are trying to pick a 
Presidential dark horse had better keep 
their eyes on Secretary Cortelyou, comes 
that official’s announcement of his pro- 
posed reform of the methods of han- 
dling passengers’ luggage on steamers 
and docks. Some time ago it was stat- 
ed that Mr. Cortelyou would endeavor 
to abo-ish the existing habit of outrag- 
ing American citizens who have dared 
to expend from $10 upward during their 
sojourn in Europe. The chief result of 
his study of the manners and methods 
of his subordinates is his doing away 
with the requirement that a passenger 
be made first to swear to h's declaration, 
and then be examined with a view to 
proving him a liar. No oath will be re- 
quired of the criminal American tour- 
ist hereafter, nor will he be forced to 
spend the last two hours of his voyage 
sitting in line in the steamer’s saloon 
waiting his turn to be cross-examined. 
He can sign his declaration at any time 
on the way over. The examiners in the 
past have evidently believed that every 
one of their victims was at heart a smug- 
gler. In this they were often right; the 
existing barbarities wou!d make an apos- 
tolic delegate hide his pearl shirt-studs 
in his shoes and the most respectable 
Methodist bishop alive conceal his new 
London clothes at the bottom of his 
trunk, while the most saint-like of wo- 
men would smuggle with all the ardor, 
not of a law-breaker, but of an outrag- 
ed soul. The who'e miserable, picayune, 
personal baggage law ought to go. In 
the hope that it will, travellers to Eu- 
rope will henceforth gratefully wear a 
Cortelyou Presidential button in the 
lapels of their coats. 





Our State Department is again mor- 
tified at the inability of foreigners to 
understand our pretty tariff ways. This 
time it is the French. The most lucid 
nation in Europe, they yet cannot per- 
ceive the rationale of our demand that 
they should give us minimum tariff 
rates, while we continue to frapper their 
goods with Dingley rates. Our propos- 
als, as reported in Paris by Ambassador 
Jusserand, have made “an unfavorable 
impression,” and the State Department 


- is expressing “some concern.” But this 


eoncern is plainly over the intellectual 
erassness of France. She fails to see 
how $250,000 worth of Porto Rican cof- 
fee can be set off against French wines 
to the amount of $18,000,000. This is 
truly pitiful. Apparently, there are too 





many ex-journalists in the French Min- 


istry. Their training has made them 
expert in coffee and pistols, but evident- 
ly not in coffee and wines. 


Accused of sensationalism, and severe- 
ly attacked for its reckless statements, 
The Navy, the new monthly, believed to 
be the organ of some of the higher offi- 
cers of the navy, returned to its attack 
upon our warships in the Ju:y number, 
which appeared on Saturday. This time 
its criticisms drew out an official reply. 
So far, however, from denouncing The 
Navy, Rear-Admiral Brownson’s §state- 
ment admits the truth of most of its 
charges. There were defects in the Ore- 
gon, Kearsarge, and Kentucky, and they 
were discovered before the ships were 
finished, but—‘“the wonder is that there 
were so few defects, considering that 
they were the first heavy battleships 
buiit in this country.” Thus the official 
statement. Compared with the battle- 
ships of other nations, the “Oregon class 
was distinctly superior.” “It is true 
that their armor was badly placed, but 
that arose from the addition to the 
ships of a great amount of material, 
stores, and machinery not included in 
the original design.” It is aso true 
that, according to Rear-Admiral Brown- 
son, these unfortunate ships lack bal- 
anced turrets, that their eight-inch am- 
munition tubes (?) are not sufficiently 
protected, and that their turret portholes 
were so large that a one-pounder projec- 
tile could have put the gun entirely out 
of action. It was to conceal this defect 
that their commanding officers built 
wooden shields when they went to Eu- 
rope, as related by The Navy. But Rear- 
Admiral Brownson finds much consola- 
tion in his complacent belief that if we 
could get behind the scenes in foreign 
navies we should find possibly a worse 
state of affairs. To our mind, and we 
think to most taxpayers, this official ex- 
planation is the very reverse of satisfy- 
ing. Its tone is, moreover, unfortunate 
in the officer who put it out, save for its 
frankness. Its admissions render it 
probable that the rest of The Navy's 
charges are well founded, that not one 
of our battleships floated as she should 
at Jamestown. Each one of them fail- 
ed to show her armor be!t at the proper 
place when loaded for sea. Now, the 
United States has paid enormous prices 
for its battleships, and maintains a 
large number of designers, graduates of 
Annapolis, who are supposed to know 
their business, and it would seem to the 
lay mind as if this called for the ability 
to calculate what weights will be placed 
on a battleship when she is ready for 
sea. Indeed, The Navy's revelations, its 
repeated assertion that the same defects 
of the Oregon class are reappearing in 





the designs of our new 20,000-ton sea- 
monsters, ought to lead to a Congres 
sional inquiry, particularly in view of 
these admissions. of Rear-Admiral 
Brownson. % 


The Alabama State Bar Association is 
doing a good work in ag ‘tating a re- 
form of the abuses of criminal appeal. 
Its Committee on Correspondence has 
been addressing the bar associations of 
other States. The circular letter which 
has been sent out recites the growing 
scandal in this country of reversals on 
appeal for error in the trial courts 
which was not really material. In too 
many jurisdictions in this country the 
doctrine has gained standing that an 
error of ruling, created per se to enable 
the excepting and defeated party to ob- 
tain a new trial, must preyail with the 
higher court. The result is something 
like 50 per cent. of reversa’s, or new 
trials, in this country, as compared with 
about 4 per cent. in English practice. 
This evil has been vigorously brought 
to the notice of the Alabama Legisla- 
ture by the Bar Association, and we un- 
lerstand that a biil to correct the ex- 
travagances of appeal on technical and 
immaterial grounds is in a fair way of 
being enacted. Other States should take 
the matter up. Doubtless an amendment 
to the Federal Juliciary Act would also 
be useful. That the abuse of setting 
aside verdicts “or error not going to the 
merits is great and growing, Judge 
Brewer has strongly testified. 


The second instalment of the report 
drafted by the Municipal Ownership 
Committee of the National Civie Fed- 
eration, makes it pretty evident that the 
general outcome of the investigations 
of the committee will be very much like 
Mr. Dooley’s summing up of the re- 
sults of a certain widely discussed epi- 
sode in the White House. “Two hun- 
dred thousand citizens in Alabama,” 
said the Chicago philosopher—we quote 
in general terms—‘‘who never voted for 
a Republican candidate will now cast 
their ballots for a Democratic Presi- 
dent, and an equal number of citizens 
in Massachusetts who associate Democ- 
racy with the devil, will continue to 
vote for the Republican ticket.” With 
the cummittee made up half and half 
of the champions of quite opposite eco- 
nomic views, we can only look forward 
to a repetition of the sharp divergen- 
cies between experts. When we take 
up this matter of municipal versus in- 
dividual ownership, it is largely a ques- 
tion of faith or prejudice, as we may 
choose to regard it. Once the point of 
view is chosen, the aspect and impor- 
tance of everything that follows, success 
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or failure, efficiency or incompetence, 
dollars and cents, are all predetermined. 
And where the question is as compli- 
cated as this subject of the ownership 
and administration of public utilities, 
the chances for different interpretations 
are almost infinite. When the advocate 
of municipal ownership points to a gain 
in dollars and cents at Wheeling, his 
opponent replies that the service is poor. 
When the latter points to a loss in dol- 
lars and cents elsewhere, the municipal 
ownership advocate declares that “life, 
liberty, justice, virtue, and intelligence 
are of greater moment.” And as for po- 
litical corruption, you may regard it as 
a vital argument against municipal own- 
ership, or as the product of the malefi- 
cent influence of privately owned public 
service corporations. 


A fight for the open shop is in prog- 
ress at Washington. The labor unions 
are arrayed against the Master Build- 
ers’ and the Employers’ Associations. 
* ‘The strike will stop all building, with 
the usual annoyance to employers and 
the inevitable hardships to the employ- 
ed. The former, in stating their case, 
assert that the members of unions will 
not live up to their contracts; “they 
will observe an agreement only when it 
is made in accordance with their dicta- 
tion.” The unions reply that “organiz- 
ed labor cannot view the open shop in 
any other light than the disintegration 
of the workmen’s organizations, and 
that proposition they will combat and 
fight to the last ditch.” This is the old 
issue. The employer is the only one of 
the two parties who is expected to live 
up to his contract; and when he does 
so, he is subject at any moment to an 
arbitrary strike. Union working men 
should know how wearied and disgust- 
ed the whole community is becoming 
with their tyranny and untrustworthi- 
ness. If needed labor legis'ation halts, 
the labor organizations has 


much to do with it. 


course of 


Paitsits as 
chooses 


In appointing Victor H. 
State Historian, Gov. Hughes 
an expert for a position which emphat- 
ically requires an expert. Hugh Hast- 
ings, who has recently resigned as State 
Historian in order to become a Tax Com- 
missioner .n this city, is a gentleman 
of many accomplishments and admira- 
ble temper and industry. He was not, 
however, trained to historical research; 
he was nevér by profession a decipherer 
and editor of historical documents; and 
in his work on our archives he was 
forced to lean on the broken reeds of 
zeal and general intelligence. Mr. Palt- 
sits, however, has had much experience 
in the very kind of labor that the State 
Historian must perform. He was edu- 
eated with unusual thoroughness; and 


he has risen to the position of assis- 
tant librarian of the Lenox. 


He has 





edited the “Journal of Captain William 
Pote, Jr.,” 1745-1747, “Papers Relating 
to the Siege of Charleston,” 1780, the 
Rev. John Miller’s “New Yorke Consid- 
ered and Improved,” 1695, “Captivity of 
Capt. John Gyles,” 1689-1697; he was 
bibliographical adviser to the editors of 
the seventy-three volumes of Jesuit Re- 
lations and Allied Documents—one of 
the monuments to American scholar- 
ship. He has prepared several stan- 
dard bibliographies, particularly on his- 
torical subjects. From every point of 
view, therefore, the appointment seems 
ideal—what we might expect from a 
man with Gov. Hughes's appreciation of 
the intellectual side of life. Under the 
skilled hand of Mr. Paltsits our State 
archives should become a_ treasure- 
house for students of history and the 
development of our social and political 
institutions. 


No want of feeling makes us say that 
the reports of Ouida’s falling on evil 
days have a certain ewsthetic fitness 
which must appeal to the authoress of 
“Puck” and of “Under Two Flags” her- 
self. To live sumptuous’y in a prince- 
ly Florentine villa surrounded by many 
graceful and well-loved hounds, is to 
reproduce a beatific existence of Boc- 
eaccio’s time. To be cast out the next 
week, absolutely impoverished and 
starving, and to be compelled to seek 
refuge in the cottage of the mother of 
one of her servants, but still accom- 
panied by three of her faithful dogs, is 
like a situation out of Ouida’s books. 
yovernments, which always move with 
pernicious slowness, seem in this case to 
have belied their reputation, and a Brit- 
ish pension of seven hundred and fifty 
dollars should be sufficient to make the 
writer secure against actual want in-the 
future. But, then, Ouida is quite capa- 
ble of spending her annual stipend on 
one lavish feast for all the home'ess 
dogs in Florence, as reported. To the 
extent, however, that she is very far 
above the commonplace mob of us, she 
is also above the need of our commiser- 
ation. It is only to be hoped that the 
authors of our own best-sellers are wise 
enough to invest their earnings in 


New York rather than in Italian real 
estate. 
The dreaming of dreams, especially 


when it coincides with real events, con- 
tinues to excite wonder. The Rev. Dr. 
Rollings, who is studying medicine in 
New York, fell asleep and dreamed that 
his “second self” had taken its flight to 
England, where his father lay in bed 
surrounded by members of his family. 
Dr. Rollings saw his father “sink back” 
and die. Two weeks later, a letter in- 
formed him that his father had actual- 
ly died at the hour of his dream. Of 
course, spiritualists will attribute such 
an occurrence to clairvoyance or some 





such supernatural process. It is really 
nothing but a coincidence. Thousands 
of people have dreams of friends dying. 
without the occurrence of any corre- 
sponding event. Such cases pass by un- 
noticed. But when coincidences take 
place, a supernatural explanation is giv- 
en forthwith, and no account is taken 
of the “negative instances” which make 
the argument fallacious. An extraordi- 
nary case of “clairvoyance” is reported 
in the Proceedings of the American So- 
ciety for Psychica! Research, by Prof. 
William James. The body of a woman 
who had been drowned was recovered 
through a dream. Professor James says 
that this story “is a decidedly solid doc- 
ument in favor of the admission of a 
supernormal faculty of seership.” But 
most men of science would prefer to 
have more evidence before accepting 
such a conclusion, When there happens 
to be a long run of the red at rouge et 
noir, it is not necessary to conclude that 
there is either fraud or a miracle. 


Even the most besotted golfers will be 
tempted to renounce their favorite game 
if it is to be infected by a Rockefeller 
taint. The trail of that serpent has been 
over all the national amateur champion- 
ship. All the dispatches from Cleveland 
have been so filled with the doings and 
sayings of the oil magnate on the links, 
that it has been rather d‘fficult to make 
out who was winning, and what class 
of play was being exhibited. The turn- 
ed-up trousers and soft hat and ohs and 
dear, dears,and hurrahs of Rockefeller 
have made the accounts of the tourna- 
ment pretty painful reading. To crown 
all, we had to submit to a lot of Rocke- 
feler philosophy of golf, pointing out its 
moral tonic, and showing how it makes 
men clean, truthful, and modest! An 
enemy of golf hath done this. For it is 
hard to think of so fine a sport becom- 
ing of itself snobbish and toadying. 
Still, one remembers Talleyrand in 
Maine congratulated by a native on the 
prospect that, in Philadelphia, he would 


have the opportunity of seeing, not 
Washington, but the richest man _ in 
America. 


The movement among German Catho- 
lics to do away with the Index of pro- 
hibited books, would seem, to an out- 
sider, of little importance. Since it was 
established nearly four centuries ago 
by Paul IV., the Index has had de- 
‘creasing influence, especially with the 
laity. This has, of course, been due in 
part to the immense number of books 
and articles printed in many languages, 
of which the Congregation can take no 
note. A short way of condemning he- 
retical literature would be that adopted 
by Pius V., as well as by his predeces- 
sor, of prohibiting in general works is- 
sued by certain publishers and printers. 
Under Pius IX., the number of theologi- 
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cal names on the Index increased con- 
siderably, partly because of the grow- 
ingly liberal philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century. It was to oppose it that 
the Katholik was founded at Mainz, and 
that Leo XIII. afterwards issued the 
bull £terni Patris. The abolition of 
the Index might momentarily encourage 
the liberal Catholic movement in Italy, 
which, under the leadership of Murri 
and Fogazzaro, is causing so much un- 
rest. But there was a supervision of 
the reading of the faithful pefore the 
Index was formally established, and 
probably a papal condemnation of im- 
portant theological or philosophical 
movements in general would suppress 
heresy quite as effectively as the old 
way of putting obnoxious publications 
on a list, with which few even of the 
bishops are familiar. Certainly, mere 
outside pressure will not abolish the In- 
dex; and this German agitation will 
very likely succumb to papal discipline. 
In 1674, when the Congregation censur- 
ed the Gallican maxims of the Sor- 
bonne, a year did not pass before the 
offending theses were withdrawn, under 
the supervision of Bossuet. 





Such hope eternal as the Irish Home 
Rulers cherish, or profess to cherish, 
has a pathetic quality. Here is John 
Redmond, for example, just after the 
apparent dashing for years of the as- 
pirations of the Irish Nationalists, tell- 
ing them of his confidence that they are 
nearer than ever to their goal. This is, 
no doubt, a part of the stock in trade 
of an Irish leader. It would never do 
for him to admit that his cause is hope- 
less; and the darker the immediate 
prospect, the rosier must be his proph- 
ecies. But those familiar with Irish 
history know how old a story all this 
is. More than sixty years ago O’Con- 
nell was as positive of the speedy grant 
of an Irish Legislature as Redmond is 
to-day. Said the latter, the other day: 
“If the Irish people show themselves in 
earnest, whatever Government may be 
in power will find itself at an early date 
coerced into introducing a bill for the 
better government of Ireland.” In the 
recent Life of Sir James Graham is 
published a letter by O’Connell, written 
June 30, 1846, in which he said: “No 
man can tell hdW near we may be to 
the aecomplishment of our best wishes, 
and in truth our only hope, the repeal 
of the Union.” Of such is the tragedy 
of Irish history. 


The action of the Italian Senate in or- 
dering the incarceration of former Min- 
ister of Instruction Nunzio Nasi, who 
has been arraigned before that cham- 
ber sitting as a Supreme Court, on 
charges of extensive embezzlement while 
in office, is the beginning of the last act 
in a cause célébre that has lasted for 
nearly four years. Nasi’s peculations 





were enormous; his methods showed a 
simplicity and directness that. should 
command the serious study of high po- 
litical financiers all over the world. Out 
of a fund created for the “support of 
schools and the subsidizing of teachers,” 
more than three hundred thousand lire 
were distributed to an amazing variety 
of beneficiaries, including stone-masons, 
police officers, dressmakers, midwives, 
“and an infant of twenty-five months.” 
Out of another fund for the subvention 
of agricultural instruction, pensions were 
freely granted to “artists. without pa- 
trons and journalists without journals.” 
When charges were first brought against 
the erring Minister in 1904, Nasi, from 
a safe retreat abroad, demanded that he 
be brought before the Senate as a high 
court, but the Chamber decided that the 
case be prosecuted through the regular 
judicial channels. There ensued three 
years of legal and political mancuvring. 
The courts cast Signor Nasi into the 
arms of the legislature, and the legisla- 
ture threw him back into the courts. 
Finally, the Court of Cassation decreed 
in favor of the Senate’s competence. 
Meanwhile, in his native town of Tra- 
pani, in Sicily, Nasi has been a popular 
hero; he has been repeatedly reélected 
to Parliament, streets have been named 
after his lawyers, and there is even a 
popular Inno a Nasi, just as there is a 
Garibaldi’s Hymn. What his adoring 
townsmen would have done if Nasi had 
won the Derby, can scarcely be imag- 
ined. 


Count Posadowsky, the German Sec- 
retary of State for the Interior, who has 
just retired from office, or, rather, has 
just been forced out, was the personal 
choice of the Kaiser for the place, be- 
cause of his exce‘tlent services in the 
administration of Posen. Now, within 
two months of completing his ten years 
of service, he has found it necessary to 
resign, because he read an inspired an- 
nouncement that his resignation was 
about to be handed in. Originally, he 
was looked upon as a somewhat reac- 
tionary official of the ordinary type. To 
the surprise of all classes, he rapidly 
developed into a statesman of great 
ability and of liberal tendencies, par- 
ticularly in the direction of social re- 
forms and legislation. Having begun as 
a Junker and Agrarian, he goes out of 
office particularly regretted by the Lib- 
erals and Social .Democrats. A more 
striking case of broadening in office has 
never been seen in Germany, but the 
liberalizing process he underwent was 
his undoing. He was not enough of a 
high-tariff man to please the land-own- 
ers, and he is believed to have opposed 
the dissolution of the last Reichstag. 
Hence his rather brutal dismissal. He 
has been succeeded by the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, who has strong reac- 





tionary tendencies. The selection of the 
new Prussian Minister of Education, 
Dr. Holle, is also taken to mean that 
the Conservatives are more than ever 
in the saddle, despite Von Biilow’s over- 
tures to the Liberals. 





That the Germanization of Prussian 
Poland, in spite of the enormous re- 
sources with which it has been carried 
on, must remain a failure, is a common 
conclusion. The planting of German 
colonists in Posen has only served to 
spur on the Poles to adopt their rivals’ 
superior methods of cultivation, with 
the result that the country is said to 
enjoy unexampled prosperity. The com- 
ing autumn is expected to witness the 
recrudescence of the national movement 
in the form of school] strikes, violations 
of the censorship laws with regard to 
the use of the Polish language, and pop- 
ular demonstrations. Events in Russia 
may not improbably stimulate the Ger- 
man Poles to increased resistance. So 
long as the Duma was in being, and the 
Polish Deputies continued to be-recog- 
nized as one of its most important ele- 
ments, Russian Poland cherished high 
hopes of a national restoration, in part 
at least, and their German brethren may 
have been tempted to rest on their oars 
a bit to watch the movement of events 
across the border. Now that Russian 
Poland’s hopes have been shattered, 
there is evidently nothing left for the 
Poles everywhere to do but: to resume 
the slow, desperate struggle for their 
racial existence in the hope of brighter 
days. 





Paris, for some time, has been enter- 
taining his Majesty, Paramindr-Maha- 
Chulalongkorn, King of Siam, with 
whom, in March last, France concluded 
a treaty that is regarded as finally estab. 
lishing a satisfactory boundary line in 
Indo-China. The French press calls at- 
tention to the fact that, since 1868, Siam 
has been pursuing a process of national 
regeneration comparable to that which 
Japan enterec upon in the same year. 
Instead of the loose feudal relations for- 
merly subsisting between King and local 
rulers, we find now a firmly centralized 
system, in which the local dignitaries 
have consented to take an important 
part as subordinates of the Government 
at Bangkok. There is a legislative coun- 
cil appointed by the King, and the ex- 
ecutive government is carried on by reg- 
ularly constituted ministries. The for- 
eign commerce has attained a value of 
fifty million dollars, though the trade 
is largely in the hands of the Chinese. 
It is, of course, well known that two 
American jurists, Edward H. Strobel and 
J. I. Westengard, have taken an impor- 
tant share in the work of reform in their 
capacity as advisers to the King of this 
progressive country. 
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WARS AND PHRASES. 
As though there were not enough 
Jingoes, ordinary rattle-brains and con- 
scious mischief-makers, in this country 
and in Japan doing their best to egg on 
two unwilling nations into a criminally 
irrational conflict, our press must needs 
go abroad for wise opinion as to the 
“inevitable struggle” that confronts us. 
And because the European mind is the 
more inclined towards abstract, or at 
least generalized, thinking, we find the 
reasons for a war with Japan framed in 
imposing formule. To a correspondent 
of the Times, Ernest Judet, editor of 
the Paris Eclair, has declared that “the 
position in a nutshell is that both Pow- 
ers want supremacy on the ocean called 
the Pacific, and unless one makes up its 
mind to draw back, a conflict is inevita- 
ble.” To speak of Supremacy on the 
Pacific, as to speak of the Key to the 
Caribbean or the Waterway of the Fu- 
ture between the Two Oceans, is the 
ultimate argument of Jingo philosophy. 
“You simply have got to fight,” the ar- 
gument runs, “because a San Francisco 
mob has maltreated certain Japanese 
subjects, or because the Japanese hate 
you, or because a Japanese fleet is bound 
for San Francisco. What? You say you 
refuse to be hurried into war over mat- 
ters that can be easily arranged? You 
before the appalling conse- 
quences? ‘Well, then, friend, you must 
fight anyhow, because the Supremacy of 
the Pacific is at stake.” 

It is the error of these facile philos- 
ophers of history to imagine that, be- 
cause certain phrases have become fa- 
mous in connection with great national 
and social movements, all that is neces- 
sary to set public passion ablaze is to 
invent some taking cry or epigram. 
They overlook the fact that wars have 
never been fought over phrases, but that 
they arose from great material rea- 
sons or emotional crises to which the 
popular phrase merely gave appropriate 
Even a vindictive and un- 
reasoning cry like “Remember the 
Maine” had its basis of validity in a 
feeling of bitter irritation, no 
matter by what means produced. But 
politicians who would have us go to 
war for the supremacy of the Pacific 
show as little comprehension of the 
springs of popular action as they do of 


hesitate 


expression. 


general 


the nature of political catchwords in 
general. Look at England, Mistress of 
the Sea, is their argument; look at Ger- 


many’s Emperor dictating Peace and 
War to Europe; is it not worth while 
fighting for as noble a sounding phrase 
any of these? They forget that 
Mistress of the Seas, or War Lord of 
Europe, represents only the historian’s 
summary or phrase for a succession of 
events, each of which appealed to Eng- 
lishmen and Germans on its own mer- 
Britons, in going out to defeat the 
“Go to; we will 


as 


its. 


Armada, did not say: 


now enter on atwo-hundred-year process 
of mastering the sea,” any more than the 
Simian that first rose to an upright po- 
sition said to himself: “I will now be- 
gin to evolve into a Jingo editor.” 

The Times’s interview with the Paris 
journalist contains another gem of 
thought. Once having laid it down that 
a Japanese-American war is inevitable, 
he adds: “I will not venture to say 
whether it is likely to occur to-morrow, 
next year, or in the next ten years; but 
it is the only natural solution of the 
problem as now stated.” The implica- 
tion is that, inasmuch as a war must 
come some time or other, the Power 
that feels itself the stronger to-day 
should do its best to hurry on the con- 
flict. Our own heroes of the press are 
accustomed to state the truth in terms 
of the Panama Canal, the argument run- 
ning about as follows: “There must be 
war between the United States and Ja- 
pan at some time or other; but when 
the Panama Canal is completed, Amer- 
ica’s increased strength in the Pacific 
will leave Japan hopelessly outclassed; 
therefore it is for Japan’s interests to 
attack us now; therefore there will be 
war. Q. E. D.” Now, we may pass over 
the sordid cynicism of this mode of rea- 
soning, since we recognize that to call 
for the application of the ordinary stan- 
dards of right and wrong to internation- 
al relations is merely to be old-fashion- 
ed and visionary; but the lamentable 
confusion of thought inherent in the ar- 
gument should be pointed out. Brief- 
put, it imagines a situation where 
two grown-up men are carefully ma- 
neuvring for an opportunity to land 
the first blow, and deduces therefrom 
that it would be wise for any one of us 
to go and assassinate the new-born in- 
fant son of an unpopular neighbor, lest 
when he grows up he should succeed in 
overcoming us. 

Even if it be conceded that war, in our 
present stage of civilization, is an un- 
avoidable evil, or, perhaps, a necessary 
accompaniment of healthy national 
growth, is it not patently silly to coun- 
sel present war just for the sake of 
anticipating war in the future? Be- 
cause it is inevitable that by 1925 con- 
ditions should have so developed in the 
Far East as to force a conflict between 
the United States and Japan, what good 
would it do to fight now, when such 
conditions do not exist? Why not carry 
the argument to an extreme and, esti- 
mating that, on an average, every na- 
tion in the next hundred years will 
spend about ten years in waging war, 
start in right now for a ten years’ spree, 
and then settle down to ninety years of 
peace and contentment? Would not 
most people be thankful if immediately 
after birth they had been compelled by 
their parents to pass through all the 
pains of measles, teething, an operation 


ly 





for appendicitis, disappointed love, diet- 


ing for flesh reduction, deteriorating 
eyesight, and seniie debility? 


THE DRIFT AT THE HAGUE. 


The last number of Punch has a full- 
page cartoon on the Hague Conference, 
which not inaptly expresses the general 
feeling of disappointment with that 
body. An idealized figure of Peace 
stands reading the programme affixed 
to the door of the Temple of Peace. It 
runs: “Lectures on the Etiquette of 
War. Contraband. Capture of Mer- 
chant Shipping. Prize Courts.” There- 
upon Peace soliloquizes: “Always glad 
to lend my house for a good cause. Still, 
they might perhaps have asked me to 
join them. But evidently it’s my room 
they want, and not my company.” 

It would be rash, or at least prema- 
ture, to say that this year’s Hague Con- 
ference will be barren of results. At 
present, it is true, there appears to be 
a deadlock on nearly every one of the 
mild proposals to ameliorate the con- 
duct of war—the immunity of private 
property at sea, the abolition of prize- 
money, etc. Even 6n the subject of 
prize-courts there is such disagreement 
that last Thursday Mr. Choate had to 
move for the appointment of a “har- 
monizing” committee. As for a perma- 
nent tribunal of arbitration, to which all 
the signatory Powers are to bind them- 
selves to submit future differences, it is 
as slow in coming as the chariot of 
Sisera. Thus, if one were to sum up the 
status of the various plans before the 
Conference, with the discussions held 
upon them, he would be almost forced to 
look forward to something very like 
failure. 

Yet an attitude of modified hope would 
probably be more reasonable. Doubtless, 
we expected from the Peace Congress 
more than we shall get; but we may 
easily get more than we now expect. The 
situation is, in that respect, not unlike 
that which existed after the opening 
weeks of the Conference of 1899. It be- 
gan with high hopes, but soon it seemed 
as if every one of them was to be dash- 
ed. In the end, however, valuable re- 
sults were secured. Hence it is reassur- 
ing to read such a review of the his- 
tory of the first Conference, put into 
comparison with the negotiations lead- 
ing up to the second, and with the topics 
signalized for debate therein, as André 
Tardieu publishes in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of June 15. He sketches 
most suggestively the way in which the 
Congress of 1899 was rescued from fail- 
ure. The Czar’s proposal for reducing 
armaments early proved impracticable, 
and cynicism about the outcome set in 
and long prevailed. But diplomatists of 
the number and weight of those con- 
vened at Russia’s instance really could 
not adjourn without doing something; 
and finally they did accomplish a work 





which, though restricted in scope, was 
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beneficent in conception and useful in 
operation. M. Tardieu expects a some- 
what similar result this year. It will 
take considerable ingenuity to find a 
form of words by which discrepant 
views may be reconciled, but the likeli- 
hood that a few useful agreements will 
be effected is strong. At the worst, we 
may fall back upon the comforting re- 
mark of M. de Martens, that the mere 
effort to agree on peace measures has a 
distinct value. 

The one great defect of the Confer- 
ence, running through all its delays and 
misunderstandings and inconclusiveness, 
is the lack of a sharply precise and defi- 
nite programme. Means of abolishing 
war, clear-cut proposals to disarm, the 
erection of a great court of arbitration 
to which all civilized nations shall be 
bound to refer their quarrels—these 
things could be clearly discussed. They 
would furnish a basis for a positive de- 
cision, one way or another. But when 
you get together to confer about the 
“etiquette” of war, about the more or 
less of cruelty and barbarism to be tol- 
erated, then you instantly run off into 
all these fine shadings and subtle dis- 
tinctions and intrigues by selfish inter- 
ests which to-day, like so many green 
withes, bind the Conference and impede 
its action. It is all very much as jf the 
duello were under discussion, and grave 
men should argue, not whether it ought 
to be done away with altogether, but 
whether duellists should fire at the drop 
of the handkerchief or on the count; 
whether there should be a nurse as well 
as physician in attendance; and whe- 
ther all bullets and swords used should 
not be made antiseptic! 

It was, of course, invo:ved in the 
terms under which the Conference was 
summoned that it should not directly 
labor for the abolition of war; but the 
unfortunate consequence is such floun- 
dering as we now see at The Hague. 
You will not make much headway in 
putting an end to prize-fighting if you 
limit yourself to discussing amendments 
to the rules of the Marquis of Queens- 
berry! And it is unhappily the case that 
a quiet assumption that war must and 
shall be preserved has underlain many 
of the Hague discussions. Even the al- 
leged meliorators of war are not con- 
sistent, when it comes to the pinch. As 
Sir John Macdonnell points out in the 
July Contemporary, those, like Capt. 
Mahan, who oppose the exemption of 
private property at sea, affirm that to 
do so would be to make war less terri- 
ble, and so diminish the deterrent mo- 
tives which keep nations from it. Yet 
their professed aim is precisely that 
of making war less terrible! But when 
it is proposed to make it so and also 
less inviting—to take away the pros- 
pect of prize money—the meliorators 
promptly abandon their position, and 
take ground which, ‘ogicaly, would 





compel them to defend every savagery 
of war as a deterrent. 

It appears certain, as we say, that the 
high anticipations of convinced lovers 
of peace will not be realized by the 
Hague Conference. Yet it may be hoped 
that some humane agreements will be 
reached. Starting afresh from them, it 
will be in order to press on the work of 
making war as unthinkable as the or- 
deal or the duello. 


THE HARRIMAN REPORT. 


Mr. Harriman’s criticism of the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on his railroad operations is 
(1) that it was marked by malign se- 
crecy in the manner of its publication; 
(2) that it is not so much a public doc- 
ument as “a personal pursuit of me.” 
Either point, his own lawyers could 
have told him, is aliunde. The report 
was given to the press associations in 
the usual manner of such official publi- 
cations—that is, labelled “confidential,” 
with a fixed date for “release,” before 
which no part of it was to be used. 
Even if this were not the regular pro- 
ceeding, it would not affect the validity 
jand significance of the facts embodied 
in the report. They stand as of record. 
They were, indeed, largely brought out 
or verified by Mr. Harriman’s own testi- 
mony at the public inquiry. 

His charge that the Commission was 
unfairly “personal” in dealing with his 
transactions, strangely overlooks the na- 
ture of the case in hand. The report 
was not a Presidential speech, with its 
necessary vague generatizations about 
“the man who,” or “any citizen who 
would,” or “the evildoer,” no names be- 
ing mentioned. It was a specific inquiry 
into the specific misdeeds of a specific 
man; and not to but bluntly with his 
name would have been ludicrous. There 
is no question whatever of personal ani- 
mus. The financial operations uncover- 
ed by the inquiry, and epitomized in 
the report, would not have smelled 
sweeter by any other name than Harri- 
man. 

Indeed, the Commission is not so di- 
rectly hostile to Mr. Harriman as it had 
been expected to be. His prosecution 
for violation of the law is but vaguely 
hinted at. Even that stout determina- 
tion to vindicate the Commission’s juris- 
diction, of which we had heard so much, 
and to compel Harriman to answer its 
questions about his personal speculative 
interest in the securities of the roads 
which he was manipulating, nowhere 
figures in the report. Yet it is scarcely 
conceivable that this purpose has been 
abandoned. All questions of personal 
antagonism, or personal consequence, 
put one side, it is of great importance 
that the Commission’s powers of inves- 
tigation be judicially defined. Unless, 
therefore, the intention is to let Mr. 





Harriman off with a perfunctory scold- 
ing, we must believe that the questions 
which the Commission put to him, and 
which he refused to answer, will be cer- 
tified to a Federal court with a request 
that an order be issued directing him 
to give the facts about his stock-market 
activities. We are not yet ready to 
take the view, held by some, that Har- 
riman is really well content with the 
report as it stands, and is satisfied that 
nothing more will be done. 

If any one looked for sensational mat- 
ter in the report, he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. There is nothing new in 
it. What we have is simply a review, 
very full, and, as it seems to us, scru- 
pulously fair, of the evidence elicited at 
the hearings. If there is anything se- 
verely condemnatory of the Harriman 
methods, this lies in the recital of the 
facts, not in any punitive attitude of 
the Commission. The Alton affair comes 
in for the most trenchant arraignment, 
but this, again, arises merely from the 
lucid way in which the whole truth is 
set forth. The terrible summing up, of 
which it is open to Mr. Harriman to 
dispute the findings and figures if he 
can, is as follows: 


Taking the original cost of the property 
as it stood upon the books of the Alton 
Company December 31, 1898, as $39,935,887, 
adding the amount which appears by the 
testimony of Mr. Harriman, Mr. Felton, and 
Mr. Hillard to have been spent upon the 
property out of the new capital issued af- 
ter Mr. Harriman and his associates ob- 
tained control of the road, to wit, about 
$18,000,000 (including the cost of the 58 
miles of the Peoria road at $3,000,000), it 
shows that the foregoing liabilities of over 
$113,894,000 were placed upon property 
which had originally cost approximately 
58,000,000, or an increase of stock and lia- 
bilities upon the road, for which not a dol- 
lar of tangible property had been added, 
of practically $56,000,000. 


After this, it is not necessary to speak 
of the handling of the Alton securities, 
under the Harriman régime, as “rich in 
illustrations of various methods of in- 
defensible financing.” 

Most people will think the Commis- 
sion’s final “Recommendations” meagre 
and disappointingly vague, if not cgn- 
flicting. It is strongly urged that rail- 
ways be confined to the business of 
transportation, and not allowed to in- 
vest “generally” in the securities of oth- 
er railways or steamship companies. Yet 
many exceptions are at once indicated. 
“It is in the interest of the public to 
facilitate the consolidation of connect- 
ing lines.” Is this a stone aimed so as 
to hit Harriman, but miss the Presi- 
dent’s friend Mellen? At all events, the 
legal and legislative difficulties encoun- 
tered in attempting to prevent the con- 
solidation of the New Haven and Hart- 
ford with the Boston and Maine, fall 
at the very moment of the appear- 
ance of the report to emphasize the fu- 
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tility of its mere generalities. The fal- 
lacy that lurks in these is plain in the 
last of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions against the “inflating” of railway 
securities “for merely speculative pur- 
poses.” Granting that this should be 
done, there is not the remotest sugges- 
tion how it could be done, either in law 
All told, therefore, we re- 
gard the body of the report as more 
valuable than its conclusions. The for- 
mer sets out a body of ascertained fact; 
the latter are far less a plan of action 
than the expression of pious hopes. 


or practice. 


THE ART OF STEALING CLOTHES. 

In a German newspaper, Jean Jaurés, 
leader of the Unified Socialist party in 
the French Parliament, attempts an 
estimate of what has been accomplished 
Socialist politicians who 
consented to assume 
ministerial These men 
MM. Millerand, Briand, and Viviani; and 
the writer’s opinion, based on the career 
of all three, is that it decidedly does not 
pay to coéperate with the bourgeois ele- 
ments, who have shown themselves able 
to “exploit” the proletariat’s leaders as 
well as the proletariat itself. To M. Mil- 
who became Minister of Com- 
merce under Waldeck-Rousseau the 
height of the Dreyfus crisis, M. Jaurés 
pays liberal tribute for his activity in 
establishing a ten-hour day for woman 
and child throughout France, 
his encouragement of the trade-union 
movement by according political recog- 
nition to the “syndicates,” and his agi- 
tation in favor of old-age insurance, 
which resulted in the enactment of such 
a measure by the Chamber year. 
But M. Millerand fell a victim am- 
bition, and instead of devoting his great 
talents to the welfare of his party “and 
hastening the hour when the working 
class, powerful enough at last and dis- 
ciplined enough, might call into being 
and keep in being a ‘government of so- 
cial evolution,’” he chose to follow his 
own way towards the Premiership. As 
for M. Briand, he is only an unscrupu- 
lous wire-puller and “climber,” who has 
from a fire-eating anarchist into 
and planning to 
on a Conservative 
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at 
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last 


to 
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wave 

“They steal our men,” 
sum up M. Jaurés’s summary of the sit- 
And to point 
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of the 
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the 
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We may grasp the reason for the writ- 
er’s bitterness when we recollect that, 
while Socialists, like all parties, have 
become accustomed to see their princi- 
ples appropriated by their opponents 
and put into practice, in more or less 
modified form, under a more or less 
modified name, they have not yet learn- 
ed how to remain unmoved when they 
see their leaders pass out of the camp 
or into the enemy’s lines. 

And yet it is difficult to see how fair- 
ly moderate Socialists of the type of M. 
Jaurés can look forward to any other 
future than one in which Socialist ideas 
Socialist thinkers shall gradually 
into bourgeois strata and 
a process, how- 


and 
filter over 
fructify the barren soil 
ever, Which peacefully can go on only 
to a certain extent. Socialism in Eu- 
rope has been recognized before as be- 
ing two-fold in character: first, it stands 
for the abolition of private property, 
and, second, it stands for any number of 





social reforms, general or local in na- 
ture. Now, while Socialism may count 
upon the uncompromising hostility of 


the present order towards its main ten- 
ets, it must expect to see its secondary 
reforms, many of which are admirable 
and undeniably called for by European 
conditions, accepted one after the other 
by the parties in power. But it has been 
the mistake of French opportunists to 
imagine that they could advance through 
minor conquests to their ultimate aim. 
The so-called bourgeois parties will 
make concession after concession in the 
way of social reform, and when it comes 
to the sharp decision between the pres- 
ent fundamental order and collectivism, 
the impasse will be as sharp as ever. 
Premier Clemenceau formulated this 
thesis in a brilliant manner during his 
great debate with M. Jaurés last fall. 
“We take your ideas,” he practically 
told the Socialists, “and carry them out, 
but we remain individualists.” Or, to 
put it into homely form, “We are ready 
to wear any clothes you may prove our 
health or our good looks require; but 
we will not go naked.” 

Bebel and the German Socialists have 
recognized the twofold nature 
Socialist programme, and have, 
logically enough, refused to take office 
under a “bourgeois” régime. They rea- 
son that the essentials of Socialism can- 
not be carried out until a majority of 
the nation has to the 
true faith: and as for the secondary re- 
* government can 


clearly 
of the 


’ 


been converted 


forms, the “bourgeois’ 
be forced to adopt them anyhow, with- 
going to the trouble of converting 
Socialists into bad Ministers. In 

words, until are strong 
enough to pass a law making it obliga- 
tory to go naked, the German Socialists 
are quite willing to let the Government 
zo on stealing their clothes. As an Op- 
position party, they undoubtedly have 
pushed Germany in the direction of de- 
What is called State Social- 


out 
good 


they 


mocracy 





ism, Christian Socialism, codperative 
movements of varying kinds, have all 
been stimulated by or risen in response 
to the Socialist propaganda. The same 
is true of Belgium, where the Sgcial- 
ists have forced the Catholic majority 
to adopt progressive labor legislation; 
and the same will probably be the case 
in Austria under universal suffrage. 

When we come to the illogical Anglo- 
Saxon, it is more difficult to foretell 
how far he may carry the game of gar-’° 
ment-stealing without owning up to it. 
With us, the label is still powerful; a 
fatally radical theory propounded by an 
unsafe Democrat, becomes a principle 
necessitated by marked changes in our 
national life when proposed by the par- 
ty that never errs. Government owner- 
ship is a harmful thing, but if a Trust 
is wicked, the Government may run it 
and so possibly some day it may be dis- 
covered that one might be right in 
discarding all his clothes, if we con- 
sider that, after all, he would be wear- 
ing a fine suit of epidermal tissue. In 
one of Anatole France’s late philosoph- 
ical romances there is a vision of Eu- 
rope organized as one vast Socialistic 
federation under a republican form of 
government. England, however, is rep- 
resented as constituting a separate So- 
cialistic state—with a King and a House 
of Lords. 


TRAINING FOR MUSEUM WORE. 


We have before called attention to 
the new and interesting profession that 
has been opened up through the growth 
and creation of art museums, and noted 
that the supply of curators falls far 
short of the demand. If anything, the 
dearth of this kind of talent is likely to 
increase for a time. The older museums 
are unable to find department heads, 
and through such benefactions as that 
of Messrs. Johnson, Widener, and El- 
kins of Philadelphia, new and important 
galleries are founded as full grown. 
Meanwhile, directors seek in vain for 
experts, or bring them over the water. 

Indeed, one may say that it is easier 
to find a good director than a compe- 
tent staff of curators. Executive ability 
is not rare among us, and a number of 
organizers, frequently trained for other 
professions, have acquired a discursive 
knowledge of the whole field of art and 
a personal acquaintance with collectors 
and experts that fully qualify them for 
their new duties. In fact, men of this 
type are often preferable as executives 
to specialists. The smaller museums, 
and espécially those that devote them- 
selves to our own art, will generally be 
managed by a single chief of this char- 
acter. 

As for the museums of broader scope 
it may be asked, Why should they not 
select promising young men and let 
them grow up into the curatorships? 
This argument might be supported by 
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the examp!e of several curators of Amer- 
ican training who, making the most of 
very slender advantages, have shown 
much energy, and have gained more 
than a respectable position. But a very 
little reflection will show that our mu- 
seums are as yet too new to serve as 
training schools. In no department of 
any of them could a student hope to 
gain the material knowledge that is ex. 
pected of a curator in a great Euro- 
pean museum. And aside from the 
scantiness of the actual materials of re- 
search, the isolation of a young expert 
among us is in itself narrowing. Bet- 
ter than formal studies is association 
with seasoned connoisseurs, and this can 
as yet be had at home only in very 
scanty measure. 

Since the career is open and attrac- 
tive, one may assume that gradually the 
right persons will appear, even with- 
out organized encouragement. But mean- 
‘time the need is acute. Our rapidly 
growing collections are either uncata- 
logued or inadequately listed, and 
through the very growth of departments 
the scientific arrearage mounts up for- 
midably, We need a supply of trained 
eurators, and need it now, and sorely. 
Young men of considerable pre‘iminary 
training and of uncommon initiative 
may, of course, study in such institu- 
tions as the Ecole du Louvre, but we 
really want a training more generally 
available. Theoretically, the best way 
to meet the case would be to organize a 
museum school in one of the European 
capitals, preferably, Paris, at which re- 
search in the history and connoisseur- 
ship of art would be conducted by great 
specialists, in the local museums. A 
rudimentary plant and organization 
would suffice, a mere headquarters and 
working library. Nothing elaborate in 
the way of a faculty would be required, 
for the lectureships would chiefly be fill- 
ed by European specialists, the courses 
varying according to the personnel of 
the student body. The residential term 
would be short, since such studies pre- 
suppose wide travel. As for ways and 
means, it might in the long run be good 
business for our museums to support 
such a school coéperatively, as, with 
private aid, our universities and colleges 
sus‘ain the American School at Athens. 

And here arises the query why such 
schools of archeology as those of Athens 


ani Rome should not undertake this 
work. Evidently, it would be germane 
to their purposes, but unfortunately, 


neither is at present on a basis to give 
instruction of this special kind. On the 
other hand, both possess working li- 
braries and the nucleus of a faculty. To 
add a museum department to either 
would be far less expensive than to be- 
gin afresh. Probably there is greater 
hope in raising these schools to a higher 
power than in founding another feeble 
‘American school on European soil. But, 
frankly, if either the Roman or the 
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Athenian schol were to undertake this 
new function, a considerable reform and 
expansion would be necessary. 
Considering the dearth of trained cur- 
ators more broadly, a practical person 
might imagine that something could be 
done by coéperation, one expert cata- 
loguing and arranging the collections of 
several museums. To meet an emerg- 
ency, something of this sort may be 
and is being done. The Metropolitan 
Museum, for instance, borrowed Profes- 
sor aH Boston to catalogue the 
Japanese tteries. In many cases it 
would be good policy to invite a Euro- 
pean expert to put a department in or- 
der and lay down a scheme for its regu- 
lar growth. On the purely scientific 
side, much may be done by such ex- 
change of services. When it comes to 
buying, however—in many ways the 
most delicate function of a curator—it 
is evident that he cannot serve two mas- 
ters. Codperation, then, is at best a 
makeshift, and we face the necessity of 
manning our rapidly growing museums 
with really qualified officiais, with much 
the feeling of the Hebrews who were 
bidden to make bricks without straw. 
For a wealthy donor to provide a prop- 
er training for this important and neg- 
lected branch of public service would 
evince an originality in benefaction rare- 
ly displayed in that hackneyed pursuit. 


MUSIC IN NOVELS. 
The heard melodies of real life are 
sweet, but the unheard melodies of 


poetry and prose fiction, if not sweeter, 
are more surprising. At times they even 
fill the reader with dismay. The first 
syllables of recorded time describe the 
strains from the fibula, the lyre, and the 
tenuis avena; ‘in Dante there the 
sound of the angelica 
Dryden brings forward a whole orches- 


is 


tromba, while 


tra in the St. Cecilia ode. There is a 
fascination in Lucie’s clavecin in De 
Musset’s poem; and we admire the 


young man in “Maud,” who sat up all 
night listening to the strange trio of 
“flute, violin, and bassoon.” But 
in our later romance that music is most 
vividly described. 

Sometimes it is 
always of the best quality. There 
female characters with untrained 
powerful voices; there are artistic 
formers with weak voices; there 
heroines with a low, rich contralto, and 
heroes with tender baritone voices. The 
number of high sopranos however, 
small; and there are almost no tenors. 
Every novel-reader knows the unhappy 
lady who has to take to the opera or 
concert stage for a living, being train- 
ed for her profession by an imbecile for- 
eigner who speaks broken English and 
is himself in reduced circumstances. 
There are, moreover, flute-players. In. 
novels the flute always 


is 


it 


vocal, and then not 
are 
but 
per- 


are 


is, 


“quavers, 


’ 





whereas in real life it pierces the ears 
and ruffles the temper. When American 
novelists tell about Bohemian life, they 
always bring on a flute-player, living in 
some street near Washington Square. It 
is inevitable, it seems, that Bohemians 
should pursue music, and have rooms in 
the neighborhood of South Fifth Ave- 
nue, although the chance of artistic ad- 
vancement in that quarter is rather less 
than that of suffering from ptomaine 
poisoning. 

Another familiar musician of fiction 
is the organist who sits alone in the 
church, pulls out all the stops, and fills 
the place with “glorious harmonies,” 
until the heroine steals in, conceals her- 
self in a pew, and at length emerges, to 
the embarrassment of both the player 
and herself. Harps went out of fashion 
with harpsicords; so the favorite in- 
strument of the newer writers is nec- 
essarily the piano. Not all players have 
the virtuosity of Major Ponto’s gover- 
ness, who could play “Getting Upstairs’’ 
with variations, and who, having got 
the tune to the top of the landing, “‘hurl- 
ed it down shrieking to the bottom 
floor.”” Musical experts have little pa- 
tience with the sentimental young wo- 
man in the novel who relieves her feel- 
ings by letting her fingers “wander over, 
the keys.” Descriptions of such sloven- 
ly playing have ruined the technique of 
many a boarding-school miss. But oc- 
casionally, in turning to the exquisite 
fiction of our own time, we come upon 
real musical prodigies. “Such an one 
was Martin Challoner, in E. F. Benson’s 
artistic novel. He had been forbidden 
to have a piano in his rooms at Cam- 
bridge, but that made no difference. He 
could “even play Wagner on the piano”: 
and one. lady said, “I believed he had 
instruments concealed per- 
son.’’ The rector was not pleased when 
Martin played Lohengrin on the organ 
during the church service; but the play- 
er’s friends were enraptured by his pro- 
ficiency and the extent of his repertoire. 
When, for instance, he had finished “the 
fourth étude of Chopin,” the heroine 
said, “Martin, play the Brahms varia- 
tions.” Next a great Russian perform- 
er exclaimed, “Play, if you happen to 
know it, really know it, I mean, Chop- 
in’s fifteenth prelude.” He played it “so 
the rain beat, the gutter choked, the 
chariots of God thundered overhead, one 
ray of sunlight gleamed.” 

The Russian, although he practised 
for three hours “a couple of passages 
out of the Waldstein sonata,’”’ was no 
match for Martin. The latter’s taste 
was very modern, and he made fun of 
the Hallelujah Chorus. Both these men 
of genius thought that Schumann was 
“stodgy,” but they delighted in Bach. 
There was no stodginess when Martin 
got to work on one of the “Suites An- 
glaises,”’ for, “like a cloudless dawn with 
the singing of birds after a night of 
storm and thunder, the exquisite melody 
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flowed from his fingers, precise, youth- 
ful, and joyous. . . . It sang as a 
thrush sings, danced in a 
gavotte, moved slowly in a minuet, and 
romped through a bourrée like a child.” 

According to the new psychology, Mar- 
tin must have been a degenerate, as he 
could not distinguish clearly between 
and “C-major is red. 
And F-sharp is blue—electric blue, like 
the grotto at Capri,”’ he said. When he 
played “Chopin's first ballade,”’ the hero- 
ine found herself “sitting bolt upright 
in her chair, with a strange tingling ex- 
citement spreading through her, and a 
heightened and quickened beating of the 
blood.” And no wonder, considering 
what the piano was doing; “the wild 
lantern of the storm flared this way and 
that, and once more again after that 
stupendous riot in the skies the hot 
darkness was punctuated by the dread- 
ful melancholy of the dripping rain.” 

We should have liked to hear a duet 
played by Martin and a fiddler-hero de- 
a recent American story, who 
could play “Wieniawski’s B-flat 
certo”: 


sounds colors: 


ascribed in 


con- 


First came a slow pure clematis of mel- 


ody, delicate, archly fair, innocently un- 
folding, shyly confiding to a close. Then a 
rhythmic vigorous second underran it, 
overbore it, nearly obliterated it, and the 


duality became a struggle—a struggle with 


an ache in it. 

The only musical instrument which 
has not yet.invaded the novel is the 
phonograph. But we shall doubtless 


soon be told how Jessamine carefully 
adjusted the disk, and how the full- 
‘throated melody seemed to make the 
Great Caruso a visible presence. The 
novelist may forget to add that the hero 
at once escaped through the low Tudor 
window and lighted a cigarette. 


AUSTRALASIAN LITERATURE 


SYDNEY, June 12, 1907 


“No age can write its own history’ or 


own political biographies James 
Drummond's “Life and Work of Richard 
John Seddon” (Christchurch and 
Whitcombe & Tombs) is able and pains- 
taking; the writer has lived through the 
events that and, as a journal- 
has followed them day by 
though an admirer, he is not a blind 
and his work is reasonably im- 
As an account of the political 
New Zealand in the last 
ter of a century, it may be 
eminently useful, if 
For 


where 


its 


London 


he narrates, 
ist, closely 
day; 
partisan, 
partial 

history of quar- 
accepted as 
not quite definitive. 
there the narrative 
the stage is not as fully illuminat- 
ed as it needs to be truly seen, and where 
important personages 
left in shadow. Thus, 
connected with Mr. 


are passages in 


and incidents 
the circumstances 


Seddon’s 


are 


appointment 


to the premiership, in 1893, and the share 
of the Governor therein are not all 
related The consequent struggle for the 


premiership between Seddon and the pres- 


ent chief justice of New Zealand, which 


should have found a separate chapter, has 





been ignored. All hung on that. Had it 
been otherwise settled, New Zealand, and 
after it Australia, would assuredly not 
committed themselves so strongly, 
and might never have committed them- 
selves at all, to intervention in the Boer 
war. The spirit of Imperialism would have 
been checked. The reaction of the Aus- 
tralasian colenies on the Motherland would 
have been weaker and less injurious. That 
victory not won, all Seddon’s future would 
have been a blank and his past valueless. 
Certain chapters are, inade- 
quate. While the history of the female suf- 
frage movement, from inception, is 
carefully given, the later stages of it 
slurred over, because a true 
tive would have reflected disadvantageous- 
ly on the subject of the biography. Still 
more inadequate, to the extent of being 
positively false. is the account of the 
introduction of the Licensing bill. Nor is 


have 


moreover, 


its 


are narra- 


it true that the overwhelming majority 
at the polls in 1893 was for Seddon; it 
might have been for Stout; in reality, it 
was for a strict temperance measure, to 
which the ex-publican was opposed. In 


describing the impending bankruptcy of 
the Bank of New Zealand, only averted by 
the prompt action of the Government, Mr. 
Drummond does not mention Justice Gil- 
lies, who precipitated the crisis. Even 
when he has single happenings to tell 
of, he sometimes passes them by. He 
makes no mention of the two strokes of 


paralysis that foreshadowed Seddon’s pre- 


mature death, or the consequent trip to 


the South Sea Islands, big with conse- 
quences. The narrative of the fatal, and 
yet glorious, visit to Australia falls far 


short of the reality. 


Mr. Drummond is not entirely to blame 
for the omissions and perversions. He 
was writing in the lifetime of his hero, 
when the whole truth could not be told. 
He was treading on the embers of still- 
smouldering fires. We can less easily 
forgive him for not making the most of his 
opportunities. Has he “no feeling for his 
business” that he has no word for the 
solemn arrival of the coffin in New Zea- 
land at dead of night, when the crash 
of cannon from the warships “‘smashed the 
morning,”” and echoes rolled round and 
round the hill-encircled city? We also miss 
living portraits of the various person- 
ages mentioned, who pass before us like 
shadows. Yet Seddon’s career was so re- 
markable that his biography furnishes les- 
sons of all kinds for the public men of 
other countries. To American readers the 
chief interest of the book will be found 
in the detailed history of the labor legis- 
lation in which he played so large a 
part 

Mr. Seddon, who was a son of Anak, was 
a legitimate descendant of another Titan, 
Frederick Edward Maning, the author of 
“Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori” 
(Whitcombe and Tombs). Pakeha Maori 
was the designation given to a white man 
living among the Maoris in the days that 
preceded the British annexation of the isl- 
ands. Such Pakehas lived with the Maoris 
as the French settlers in Old Canada lived 
with the Indians. Maning married the 
daughter of a Maori chief, and reared a 
“dusky brood.” An immigrant, he was 
naturalized as a member of a powerful 
tribe; a gentleman by birth, he at once 
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became “a rangatira of the first water,’ 
chief; an educated man (he was the grand- 
son of a vice-provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin), he was consecrated a tohunga, or 
priest, but to the last, he refused to di- 
vulge the mysteries of his order, though he 
always wrote of the tohungas with execra- 
tion. The manners, usages, and sentiments 
of the Maoris he did, however, describe in 
a volume that is doubtless unique. For 
the first time the life of a savage people 
was related from within. The tapu (taboo, 
both consecraticn and excommunication) in 
all its forms and variants, with the ter- 
rible penalties consequent on the breach of 
it; muru, or legal robbery; mana, or pres- 
tige, are precisely defined and strikingly 
illustrated. The approach of an armed band, 
the war-dance, and the tangi (lament) are 
vividly described. A lurid sketch of a 
spiritualist séance shows Tyler's assertion, 
that things belong to the stage of 
barbarism, to be correct. On such occa- 
sions all were, quite literally, in deadly 
earnest; and Maning’s account of the ‘‘at- 
mosphere of belief,” the “taking of the 
feelings by siorm,”’ and the completeness 
of the deteption would furnish a commen- 
tary on Bagehot’s essay on “the emotion of 
conviction.”” His remarks on suicide prove 
the falsity of Durkheim's generalization. 
All this and much else form a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for the sociologist, while the 
narrative is picturesque, often amusing, 
and at times enthralling. 

There would seem to be a great gulf 
fixed between the roystering Lever of Maori 
life and the decorous missionary’s son, who 
lost his judgeship for exposing the cor- 
ruption of the Native Lands Department in 
New Zealand. Yet they had much in com- 
mon. In his later and respectable days, 
the Bohemian was appointed a judge of 
the Native Lands Court, and both he and 
Wilson are authorities of the first rank on 
everything relating to the Maoris. As a 
judge, John Alexander Wilson was excep- 
tionally well placed for understanding the 
institutions and ascertaining the traditions 
of the Maoris, and his “Story of Te Wa- 


or 


these 


haroa; together with sketches of ancient 
Maori Life and History’’ (Whitcombe and 
Tombs) is a “documented” twin treatise 


of high importance. It has been compiled 
from the MSS. of his father, who was one 
of the earliest missionaries, from unwear- 
ied personal inquries, and from the records 
of the courts. Judge Wilson is no such 
racy writer as Maning, and no such vivid 
sketches light up his pages. He is histor- 
ical, where Maning is descriptive. His 
materials carry him back hundreds of years 
—to the times preceding the later Maori 
immigrations. He carefully distinguishes 
the earlier from the later strata of the 
population, and traces their separate usages 
to the two different but afterwards blended 
strands. (Here, however, it must be inter- 
polated that his results, which have been 
disputed, must be carefuly sifted and not 
always implicitly accepted.) He describes 
lucidly their primitive communism and its 
gradual break-up. He tells of the women 
who led migrations and founded tribes, 
who caused tribes to be annihilated from 
revenge, who headed bands of Amazons and 
routed the enemy; but he tells also of 
women who got doomed villages to be 
spared, and who terminated inveterate hos- 
tilities by their mediation. The publishers 
who are re-issuing these New Zealand 
classics, handsomely got up and cheaply 
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priced, have earned the gratitude, not only 
of New Zealanders, but of all who are 
interested in the life and the history of 
Savage peoples. 

In a new and interesting preface Judge 
Wilson states, not as a belief, but as a 
fact, that a fair race preceded in New 
Zealand the immigration of the two brown 
races. Just this conclusion had Prof. Mac- 
millan Brown arrived at in the articles 
now reprinted as “Maori and Polynesian,” 
(London: Hutchinson). There he applies 
the thesis to the stratification of races 
in the Western Pacific with a wealth of 
erudition and a power of imaginative 
presentment that have no previous paral- 
lel in the same field. All that the author 
asks is that his argument shall receive an 
unprejudiced hearing. The evidence in 
favor of the conclusion seems prepond- 
erant, but in any case the volume is one 
of surpassing interest and scientific im- 
portance. 

Political economy would appear to be 
out of date in these colonies, where min- 
isters scout it, and legislation flies in its 
face, where political economy societies die 
out and an uncut copy of the “Wealth of 
Nations,” with McCulloch's “Dissertations,” 
can be bought for a shilling. Yet we are 
called on (a little late in the day) to no- 
tice a bold bid for a re-hearing of its 
claims. Fathers have sometimes had to 
continue the work of their sons, like that 
of “the apostle’ Eliot, but H. Stanley 
Jevons more fittingly continues the work 
of his distinguished father (‘Essays in 
Economics,” Sydney: Angus & Robert- 
son; also Macmillan). The late Professor 
Jevons was the founder of what his son 
names the Hedonic School in Economics. 
The economic theories of Adam Smith, 
when expounded in Glasgow College, 
startled the Glasgow merchants, and when 
Professor Jevons broached the views after- 
wards developed in “‘The Theory of Po- 
litical Economy,” the shrewd Lancashire 
cotton-spinners suspected that much learn- 
ing or, rather, over-much abstract rea- 
soning had affected the professor’s sanity. 
There was literally a method in his mad- 
ness, however. Taken up by Gossen, the 
new method has since been elaborated by 
Professor Pantaleone of Rome, and it is 
now being applied to the chief economic 
doctrines by Jevons’s own son. His object 
is to fill up some of “the numerous gaps 
to be found in all existing text-books,” 
and he shows no lack of originality in 
earrying out his plan. The book abounds 
in new terms, new definitions, new laws, 
new results. The distinctive feature of the 
method is the application to economic 
facts of the curves, perhaps first used by 
Babbage. It is here applied to the themes 
of Pleasure and Pain, Utility, Labor, Ex- 
change and Capital, Rent, and Production. 
The variations of the curves are described, 
and their causes elucidated. The new de- 
velopments not only found the science on 
psychology, but bring it into close connec- 
tion with mathematics and mechanics. Po- 
litical economy is thus treated as an exact 
science, to be cultivated effectively only 
by those who are trained in the methods 
of the physical sciences. Few are as well 
fitted to advance it as the young professor 
who relinquished a career as a geologist 
in Sydney in order to return to England 
and pursue an hereditary vocation. 





A new note in Australian poetry is struck 
in “The Secret Key and Other Verses,” by 
George Essex Evans (Sydney: Angus & 
Robertson; London: Australian Book Com- 
pany). The “weird melancholy” of the bush 
had spread like a pall over earlier Aus- 
tralian verse, because it was sung by de- 
feated men in a country where man had 
still an unequal battle to wage with na- 
ture. There are elegies and threnodies in 
this collection, but the pwan is now the 
measure, and it is raised by singers who 
are confident of themselves and proud of 
their country. Mr. Evans has succeeded 
Brunton Stephens as the poet-laureate of 
“Earth’s mightiest isle.”” Ina finely touch- 
ed “Australian Symphony,” with ‘“under- 
tones, weird, mournful, strong,’’ he pro- 
phesies: 

Not as the songs of other lands 

Her song shall be, 

Where dim Her purple 

Above the sea! 

As erst she stood she stands alone; 

Her inspiration is her own. 
He celebrates her historical events and her 
great days, her notable men and her “wo- 
men of the west” in the musical verse of 
one to whom rhythmical utterance is a ne- 
cessity. We understand the place and 
function of poets when we read such poems. 
They furnish their portion of the zwsthetic 
accompaniment without which the history 
of a country would be as incomplete as a 
symphony without counterpoint. 

Australian fiction is changing, like Aus- 
tralian poetry, and it is finding in the life 
of its cities themes less melancholy than 
the bush had supplied. Almost every man 
has passed once at least through a critical 
period when his life neared or reached a 
tragic point, and is fit to be presented in 
gsthetic form. So in ‘Bubble Reputation,” 
by Alfred Buchanan (Melbourne: George 
Robertson & Co.), a collegian turned jour- 
nalist skilfully blends a narrative that has 
the ring of autobiography with the story of 
the progress of the labor movement. Indi- 
genous in substance, it is mimetic in form. 
Gertrude Atherton is widely read and in- 
tensely admired in Australia, and one of 
her books has had the honor of being pub- 
licly cited by a State attorney-general. 
“Bubble Reputation” is one of the offspring 
of that passionate and realist tale, ‘‘Pa- 
tience Sparhawk and Her Times.” The 
general conduct of the story is similar in 
both; it works up to a like crisis, and 
many of the characters could be arranged 
in pairs. Most of those in the Australian 
nove] are well-known figures in Sydney so- 
ciety and public life. The labor min- 
ister, who is meditating apostasy in order 
to become fashionable; the leader of the 
bar; the leader of the Opposition; the labor 
leaders and their intrigues; the press and 
the editor; ‘“‘dw#monic’ women, and the 
Sydney buck—are al] skilfully drawn. The 
enchanting background of the Australian 
Corinth and its intoxicating nights, where 
the “Hymn to Proserpine” is more in keep- 
ing than “St. Agnes’s Eve,”’ the Randwick 
race course and its fascinations, are so de- 
scribed as to be realized. It is perhaps the 
first Australian fiction where the new social 
variety called Australian dife, in all its 
brightness and gayety, has at last been viv- 
idly portrayed. J. C. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


George Meredith’s first book, a volume of 
“Poems,” published with the imprint of 
John W. Parker & Son, in 1851, has always 
been the scarcest of the first editions of 
this author’s writings. Of the copies that 
turn up in the market, fully one-half, it 
should seem, are presentaiion copies. The 
book apparently had a very small sale, and 
the author may have kept copies by him 
which he disposed of by giving them to his 
friends. We have recently seen a letter 
which shows that the book was printed at 
the author’s expense, that the edition was 
500 copies, and that 00 only were bound 
at the time of publication. This letter, 
which was written to I. Vizitelly, the print- 
er of the book, is dated only ‘‘Weybridge, 
Thursday noon.” It is, in full, as follows: 

Will you have the kindness to send me 
your account for the printing (500 copies), 
together with the binding of 100 volumes, 
immediately? as I am anxious to know 
whether the amount has overstept my cal- 
culations, or not. I trust the publication 
of the volume will not be delayed beyond 
Saturday & that I shall receive a volume 
from you on Sunday morning? Not receiv- 
ing the Dedication and Titlep. has made me 
fear another delay. 

The edition of Meredith’s “Evan Har- 
rington,” published in New York by Har- 
per & Bros., is dated 1860, whereas the 
first English edition, published by Brad- 
bury & Evans, is dated 1861. It is prob- 
able that the latter was actually publish- 
ed in the autumn of 1860, and post-dated, 
as was the custom. Harper's edition was 
probably printed from an advance set of 
proof-sheets, or possibly from a transcript 
of the author’s manuscript. There are sev- 
eral differences in wording on the first 
page, but no extended word for word com- 
parison of the two editions has been made. 

Three other books by Meredith were first 
issued in book form in the United States. 
“The House on the Beach” was included 
in Harper’s Half Hour Series, in 1877. It 
was a small 32mo pamphlet, price 20 cents, 
but is now very rare. ‘“‘The Case of Gen’l 
Ople and Lady Camper” and “The Tale 
of Chloe” were published at 25 cents each 
by the John W. Lovell Company in 1890, 
the first being issued under date of June 
23, and the second under date of July 
7. These three stories were first collected 
in England in 1894. 

Reports -have been received on a few 
lots at the sale of the library of the Dukes 
of Altemps, sold by Sotheby, July 8 A 
Homer in Greek, printed on vellum (only 
two others known), at Rome, 1542-51, four 
volumes, in the original Venetian binding 
of brown morocco on heavy oak boards, 
brought £251. Raoul le Fevre’s “Recueil 
des Histoires de Troyes,’’ Lyon; 1490, lack- 
ing title and two other leaves (one prob- 
ably a blank), brought £175. An unde- 
scribed edition of Cato in Italian, twenty- 
six leaves, brought £21. 

The world of letters owes too much to 
the Vicomte de Spoelberth de Lovenjou! for 
his death (July 4) to pass without notice. 
He was a Maecenas, not of the men of let- 
ters themselves, but of their literary re- 
mains. He had passed his life and spent 
his fortune in saving from destruction the 
original manuscripts of books, letters, 
household accounts, marginal scribblings of 
the great French writers of the nineteenth 
century; his industry extended to printers’ 
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proofs corrected by the author. All these, 
with first editions, he stored and classified 
and described in his great private house sat 
Brussels. The whole collection now goes, 
by his will, to the Institut de France, to 
be kept for students’ reference an‘ visitors’ 
curiosity in the Chateau of Chantilly, !eft 
for such purposes with all his own collec- 
tions by the Duc d’Aumale. The scrutin- 
izing Vicomte had been at work fur more 
than half a century. After Balzac’s death 
he rescued manuscripts from butcher 
baker and corner grocer, who were vsing 
them to wrap up their merchandise. Some 
one, of course, had cast them aside as refuse 
after the voluminous death. Ma- 
terial was found for more than one volun 
of unpublished Balzaciana, among the rest 
which was found 
There 

this 


and 


writer's 


a “bourgeois” tragedy 
in a corrected proof of the author. 
of Théophile Gautier in 
colection: of George Sand and 
Musset; of Alfred de Vigny. 
documents M. de Lovenjoul had 


were letters 
omnivorous 
Alfrea de 


From thes« 


already compiled a new species of book, 
not the least important in the history of 
literature—his “History of the Works” of 
Balzac and of Théophile Gautier. During 
life he was always ready to put his treas- 
ures at the disposition of every genuine 
tudent; they will now be open to indepen- 
lent research. It is to be hoped that the 
minute erudition of the collector has been 


left in some manageabl hape, like an an- 


notated catalogue of his unique collection 


Correspondence. 





E. L. GODKIN AND JOHN CASSEL 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION 
Sir I have en reading with very great 
rest Mr. Rollo Ogden's “Life of Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin.” The early connection 
Godkin with the firm of Cassell is 
ntioned, but Mr. Ogden could not identify 
h agazine of which he was the sub-edi- 


think I can supply this information. 


show that the work was excellent 


raining for Godkin’s future. John Cassell 
was a native of Manchester, where, after 
working in the factory, he became a car- 
penter In the early days of the temper- 
ovement—in 1833—he heard a lecture 

! Thomas Whittaker (the father of the 
present Sir T. P. Whittaker), and became 
irdent advocate of “‘teetotalism.” With 

a watchman’s rattle, as he passed from vil- 
lage to village, he called the people to- 
gether to hear what he had to say on the 
ubject After establishing a profitable 


business in the sale of 


so a publisher. He 


coffee, he became 
first started with the 
Tectotal Times, and then in 1848 began the 


Standard of Freedom. On January 5, 1859 


I ssued the first number of the Working 
Man's Friend and Family Instructor, and 

ame to an end March 26, 1853. It was 
i soberly written paper, appealing in the 
main to the skilled artisan class with 
whose thoughts and needs Cassell was fa 

liar. The contributors included William 
and Mary Howitt Frederika Bremer 
Charles Swain, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Jules Verne, Emile Montegut, and others 
The magazine was issued at a penny a 
week, and contained tales, sketches, poems 
lessons in French, and a wide variety of 
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The Nation. 
other matters. The ideals were self-help, 
universal peace, the widening of the /ran- 
chise, religious equality, free trade, tem- 
perance, and all that which in 1850 was 
meant by the Radicals when they used the 
word ‘“‘Progress.”’ 

One of Cassell’s many ideas was that of 
encouraging working men and women to 
attempt literary composition—an excellent 
idea in many ways. He may have thought 
that he would thus make vocal some mute 
Milton and render him glorious, but apart 
from that desire a full knowledge of the 
mother tongue is best attained by a serious 
effort at expression. Those who have strug- 
gled with the difficulties of intelligibly and 
adequately stating their own thoughts will 
be all the readier to appreciate the great- 
the masters of Cassell did 
not find any Shakespeares or Miltons among 
the workmen. Perhaps his greatest discov- 
eries were Janet Hamilton, the Scotch shoe- 
maker's wife, whose homely verses gainel 
her a meed of fame, and John Alfred Lang- 
ford, a chairmaker, who afterwards attained 
distinction as a journalist and as the his- 
torian of Birmingham. But “The Litera- 
ture of Working Men,” as these monthly 
supplements were styled, caused something 
excited the 
education. It 


ness of style. 


of a sensation and interest of 


and other friends of 
was an English parallel to the “Lowell Of- 
all the remarkable 


the average of 


Cobden 


fering,”” and more be- 


popular education was 


cause 


lower in Great Britain than in the United 
States. 

In this Working Man's Friend apveared 
th series of illustrated articles which, 
after much recasting, omission, and revi- 
sion, became Godkin's “History of Hun- 
gary.” There are similar series on “China 
and the Chinese,” on “Egypt, its Edifices 
and Its People,’ “‘The Holy Land,” “Spain 


and “Russia and the Rus- 
which have much the same charac- 
teristics as the Hungarian series. They are 
frankly compilations, but the dry facts are 


sians,” 


from time to time illuminated by comment 
which, if it has the “profundity of youth,” 
has also its strength and sympathy. When 
the Working Man’s Friend ceased to be 
published, its place was taken by the Popu- 
lar Educator and by the /llustrated Maga- 


zine of Art. The curious in such matters 
may see in this first magazine issued by 
John Cassell the germ of most of the de- 
partments of literature in which the firm 
he founded afterwards became so impor- 
tant. He died at the early age of forty- 
eight in 1865. 

The Working Man's Friend, with its sup- 


nine duodecimo and three 
quarto volumes. Once only do we find the 
of Edwin L. Godwin, and that is as 
sketch entitled “A Chris*- 
mas in Rathnagru’”’ (December 25, 1852, p. 
197). This is a weird story of a college duel 
and of the of the banshee to a 
country hous It is sufficient to show 
that Godkin have done something 
notable in fiction if he had cultivated imag:- 
literature. This latent talent fo: 
story-telling remained undeveloped. 

WILLIAM E. A. 
England, July 5. 
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PROFESSOR BUGGE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Srr: The death of Prof. Sophus Bugge of 





Christiania is not only a loss to Norwe- 
gian scholarship and Germanic philology, 
but constitutes for many students of this 
branch of learning a distinctly personal be- 
reavement. You will, therefore, perhaps al- 
low one who during his student days en- 
joyed the good fortune of having Profes- 
sor Bugge for his priyatpraeceptor, to add 
a few remarks of a more personal nature 
to your announcement of this scholar’s 
death. 

Professor Bugge’s attainments may be 
said to be a matter of common fame, hav- 
ing been recognized by learned institutions 
the world over; but when it comes to an 
appreciation of Bugge’s character and in- 
fluence, mention must be made, first of all, 
of that beauty of temper, that all-permeat- 
ing kindliness of heart, which made out of 
every pupil, out of every one with whom ne 
came into personal contact, a friend and 
lifelong admirer. Those who had the op- 
portunity to study under Bugge—to listen 
to his lectures on the Eddas, on Runic In- 
scriptions, Sanscrit, Gothic, etc.—will ever 
cherish the picture of this teacher with the 
great head that seemed so weighted down 
by thought and study that it was always 
rocking in one direction or another, with 
the large, kindly, veiled eyes, almost hidden 
behind a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, 
and they will consider it one of their life 
assets—as does the present writer—that 
they have sat at the feet of this Gamaliel. 
Bugge’s teaching was scholarly and scien- 
tific to a degree and he knew how to instill 
into his listeners his own spirit of scienti- 
fic courage combined with modesty and re- 
serve; and even if he could not transfer to 
them his own gift of intuition in emenda- 
tion and interpretation, they could not but 
be helped and inspired by the presence of 
The present writer knows of only 
teacher who in the matter 
students could be compared 
with Bugge, namely, Prof. Eduard Siev- 
ers of Leipzig; there may be others, but 
Bugge will always be classed in the front 
rank. 

Bugge’s lasting contribution to science 
will, no doubt, have to be sought as much 
in that almost innumerable series of mono- 
graphs which are found scattered in learn- 
ed magazines in many languages and coun- 
tries, and relating to the several branches 
of philological research, and in the many 
suggestions which with lavish hand he con- 
tributed to the works of others, as in his 
own numerous independent publications. 

Among these latter his edition of the Ed- 
dic poems—whereof Vigfusson rightly re- 
marks that Bugge has thrown “light on 
many obscure places by the happy and cer-" 
tain emandations which by some gift of div- 
ination he had the secret of making’’—will 
always maintain a high position. His last 
important work, the publication of the 
Norwegian Runic Inscriptions, was com- 
menced in 1891, and its first volume, in six 
parts, completed in 1903. The second part 
of the second volume has been, since 1904, 
announced as “‘in the press’”’; it can, there- 
fore, confidently be hoped that this the- 
saurus was completed by Bugge’s own hand 
before his death. His “‘Studies on the Ori- 
gin of the old Scandinavian Mythical and 
Tales” have, on the other hand, 
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proved more-fruitful in suggestions and dis- 
cussions than in establishing any certain 
That Bugge was right in the main 
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principle, there can be little doubt, but 
the details are still sub judice. 

Linked, as he was, by ties of the most in- 
timate friendship, to scholars in all the 
Scandinavian countries, Bugge could not 
help being distressed by the growing en- 
mity between Swedes and Norwegians dur- 
ing the latter years of the Scandinavian 
Union, and he did all in his power to pro- 
mote friendship between the peoples. Thus 
when some years ago, his pupils and friends 
subscribed a fund to perpetuate Bugge’s 
name at the Christiania University, he de- 
cided that the money should be employed as 
an endowment for scholarships for Nor- 
wegian students at Danish and Swedish 
universities; and he was one of the prime 
movers in the establishment of an exchange 
of professors between the Scandinavian 
universities, by which Swedish professors 
have been giving a series of lectures in 
Christiania and Copenhagen, Danish in 
Norway and Sweden, Norwegian in Sweden 
and Denmark. He hoped greatly that in 
this way the Scandinavian peoples, and 
particularly the student class, might come 
to a better mutual understanding. Never- 
theless, Bugge appreciated the necessity of 
the rupture, and was a loyal adherent of 
the new order of things. 

To Bugge is truly applicable that saying 
of the old Norwegian sage and poet: “‘Chat- 


tels die, kinsmen die, one’s self dies, the 
same; but the report of good fame never 
dies for whoever attains it.”” Or, as Euri- 


pides says: 
TloAA@y Saxpiwy éotac mitvAoss Tay yap meyadws 
agcomevOeis dnuar waddov Katexovse. 
P. GROTH. 
New York, July 9. 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG AND THE 


IDAHO TRIAL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: When I returned two weeks ago from 
Boisé to Boston, the newspapers circulated 
a few remarks which I made concerning 
Harry Orchard’s subjective truthfulness 
The reaction followed immediately. At 
first I was blamed for trying to influence 
the court and the jury. As next step came 
the inevitable: some lawyers of the defence 
told the world, and the Socialistic papers 
echoed it, that the whole thing is graft. I 
had been the “guest” of the prosecution 
and had simply been “paid” to spread in- 
terviews favorable for Orchard. And, final- 
ly, in the last week, the serious papers be- 
gan to show that “modern psychology” has 
made a failure, as my interviews contained, 
after all, only observations which any one 
might make without eight hours of psycho- 
logical experimenting, and that the time of 
my trip thus seems wasted. The opinion, 
“seriously entertained by intelligent Bos- 
tonians,” that there exist psychological 
methods of examining the “truth-telling 
powers” of a witness seems thus exposed 
to deserved ridicule. As long as the criti- 
cism referred to me personally, I kept si- 
lent, with the intention to wait till the trial 
is over, but since it turns now against “psy- 
chology,’ I féel obliged to break my silence. 

As to my short remarks about Orchard’s 
truthfulness before the end of the trial, I 
plead these extenuating circumstances. 
First, I absolutely refused to speak a word 
for publication in Boisé; all the interviews 
which I discovered later in Eastern papers 





were written without my humble codépera- 
tion. Secondly, my remark that Orchard 
believes how what he says came out in the 
following way: I had been four days and 
nights in the hot sleeper, reached Boston 
late, overfatigued, and had still half an 
hour’s trip in the accommodation train 
from Boston to Clifton. In this half-hour 
I found at my side a gentleman who told 
me that his paper wanted a few words con- 
cerning Orchard, and that he did not wish 
to trouble me at the station, but he thought 
I might have time for it in the train, which 
he had boarded for that purpose. I re- 
fused at first everything. but as I had to 
sit with him half an hour, we entered into 
conversation, and I acknowledged finally 
that in my opinion Orchard’s confession is 
substantially reliable. I was overtired, and 
did not think at all of the possibility that 
such remark would go beyond the Boston 
morning paper. Of course, the next morn- 
ing, when it was out, and was wired over 
the land, I could not avoid explaining to a 
new interviewer in a few words the way 
in which I had reached that opinion. That 
was all. I may add, thirdly, that I knew, 
of course, that my inquiries could not come 
into the court room in any form, and that 
the jury had no chance to read a line about 
the case in the papers; the idea of influenc- 
ing the trial is thus not in question. 

As to the hint that I was the “guest” of 
the prosecution or that I was “paid’’ by 
some one for these extracted interviews I 
do not think it necessary to answer or to 
defend myself. But in justice to all con- 
cerned I want to say emphatically that no 
one at any stage of my investigations or be- 
fore or after dared even to suggest to me 
that I—with or without pay—ought to find 
material in favor of Orchard. On the con- 
trary, every one respected the complete ob- 
jectivity of my methods, and every one 
knew that I had a strictly scientific and not 
a legal, still less a commercial, interest in 
the-case. The fact is that on the first day 
after seeing Orchard on fhe witness stand 
all my personal antipathy went to him and 
my sympathy to Haywood, and stayed there 
till to-day, but my psychological studies 
had nothing to do with such feelings. 

Now, as to these studies: am I really to 
blame that I have abstained from any re- 
port of my observations and experiments? 
As soon as the trial is over I shall report 
in scientific archives what I have found, 
and, as public interest is awake and as the 
value of experimental psychology for the 
court room deserves full discussion, I shall 
try to sketch at least some of the methods 
and results also in popular form. To-day 
I cannot do anything but beg serious read- 
ers not to judge the methods of psychology 
from accounts which do not give the slight- 
est idea of the real experiments involved. 
If I had really drawn my conclusions as to 
Orchard’s reliability from those superficial 
impressions which the papers reported, I 
should feel morally obliged to resign the 
chair of psychology in Harvard University. 
I may say at least to-day that the chief 
proof lies for me in certain results of the 
time measurement of associations, a com- 
plex method which has been developed for 
legal purposes in the last two or three 
years. To deny that the experimental 
psychologist has indeed possibilities of de- 
termining the ‘“truth-telling powers’ is 





just as absurd as to deny that the chemical 
expert can find out whether there is arsenic 
in a stomach or whether blood spots are of 
human or of animal origin. I shall show 
my methods in all detail, and beg only that 
the newspaper trial against experimental 
psychology be postponed till the trial 
against Haywood is ended. 
HvGo MUNSTERBERG. 


Clifton, Mass., July 12. 








Notes. 


The next volume of the Highways and 
Byways Series, to be published by Mac- 
millan in the autumn, will take up Kent, 
Walter Jerrold writing the text and Hugh 
Thomson doing the illustrations. 

Two more volumes have been added to 
the Dent-Putnam Classiques Francais: 
Montesquieu’s ‘“‘Lettres Persanes,” with 
Preface by Emile Faguet, and “Contes 
Choisis” of Voltaire, with Preface by Gus- 
tave Lanson. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce a 
New Handy Information Series, with such 
titles as “How to Play Golf,” “How to 
Play Chess,” ‘“‘Handy Book of Card Games,”’ 
“Handy Book of Synonyms,” and “How to 
Keep Well.” 

Henry Frowde is reprinting, from the Pro- 





ceedings of the British Academy, Prof. 
William Ridgeway’s paper on “The Date 
of the First Shaping of the Cuchulainn 
Saga.”’ 

John W. Luce & Co. have arranged to 
bring out in the autumn an American edi- 
tion of Agnes Tobin’s “On the Death of 


Madonna Laura,” which was reviewed in the 
Nation last week. 

Among the autumn announcements of L. 
C. Page & Co. are: “Castles and Chateaux 
of Old Navarre,” by Francis Miltoun; ‘‘Cas- 
tles and Keeps of Scotland,” by F. R. Fra- 
“Turkey and the Turks,” by W. S. 


prie; 

Monroe; “Umbrian Cities of Italy,” by J. 
W. & A. M. Cruickshank; “A Woman’s 
Journey Through the Philippines,” by 


Florence Kimball Russell; ‘Mexico and 
Her People To-day,’”” by Nevin O. Winter, 


and “Old New England Inns,” by Mary 
Caroline Crawford. 
D. H. Bates’s memories of “Lincoln in 


the Telegraph Office” will be published in 
book form by the Century Company this 
autumn. 

The Mayor of Lichfield makes an appeal 
for money to restore the house in which 
Samuel Johnson was born, and which since 
1901 has been a publi¢é museum and me- 
morial of the illustrious moralist. The 
building, unfortunately, has for lack of 
funds fallen into a state of dangerous de- 
cay. 

A hitherto unknown work of Gobineau 
has been discovered by Prof. W. Schemann 
of Freiburg, i. B., and is to be published 
in the near future under the title of ‘La 
troisiéme République Francaise et ce qu’elle 
veut,” the chief purpose of the book being 
to lay bare and warn against the dangers 
of intellectual centralization in France. In 
general the book gives an interesting pic- 
ture of the intellectual life under the third 
republic, the most attractive chapter being 
perhaps that on Napoleon III. and his ef- 
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forts, exerted in vain, to combat the grow- 
ing power of the bureaucracy. 


The Garibaldi centenary should be useful 
in gathering indications of genuine expe- 
riences written out at the time. The lozen 
South American years have so far been 
totally neglected. For the Expedition of the 
Thousand, France has, besides Mare Mon- 
nier’s newspaper correspondence, Dumas 
pére’s “Garibaldiens,” Ulric de Fonvielie’s 
letters, with Edouard Lockroy’s drawings, in 
Le Monde Illustré, and Maxime Du Camp— 
all of the Thousand. Lockroy is still an 
active member of Parliament. Gen. Tiirr, 
the hero's alter ego, ia ftill able if he 
wishes, to write the most desirable of me- 


moirs. 


The interest excited in the memoirs which 
were pretty certainly left by the late 
Count Nigra, but which for obvious reasons 
may not be given to the public for a long 
time, should not lead to forgetfulness of 
the valuable literary work connected with 
his career and published during his life- 
time. His historical importance is due 
to the fact that he was the disciple, bosom 
friend, diplomatic agent, and international 
representative of Cavour, whose work he 
was charged with continuing. There is no 
one left in Europe, not even the venerable 
Visconti-Venosta, who has had the same 
experience in length of time and Europeano 
extent of the men who transformed the 
Continent after 1848, Emperor Francis 
Joseph, it is true, still remains, bui he was 
limited to his post, and is not likely tu 
write memoirs. What could be told dis 
creetly Count Nigra published during his 
lifetime in bis “‘Ricordi Diplomatici’’ —per- 
sonal impressions of a vanished world. The 
letters written to himself by the Comtesse 
de Circourt, and those of Cavour to that 
lady of the historic Salon, are of the highest 
value tu all who wish to know something 
of the inside of history. Folk-lorists wil! 
remember his “Popular Songs of Pied- 
mont’’; and Italians may still pride them- 
selves on, his translation of the Greek 
Hymns of Callimachus. It was Massimo 
d’'Azeglio who counselled him to culti- 
vate poetry as a relief from statesmanship, 
pointing to his own example in painting. 
But at that time it was also thought that 
the training in statesmanship included a 
knowledge of the world of the past as well 
as that of the present. 


The conferring the honorary degree of 
LL.D. on the King of Siam by the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge during his recent visit to 
England, was not a tribute to mere royal- 
ty, but to the man himself. He is the first 
sovereign of Siam, to quote from Dr. Sandys, 
the public orator of the occasion, who had 
set before him, as the law of his existence, 
that it was the duty of a king to live, not 
for himself alone, but for the good of his 
people. He had no sooner ascended the 
throne than he became the foster-father, 
the preserver and defender, the liberator 
and educator of his people. His zeal for 
education was shown by the fact that not a 
few of the royal princes had been sent to 
Harrow and other great schools, and to 
both Oxford and Cambridge. Among his 
gifts to the university library were thirty- 
nine volumes of the Sacred Books of Siam, 
and the success of the Cambridge Ethnolog- 
ical Expedition of 1899 was largely owing to 
his Majesty's hospitality and generosity. 





The serious problem of the unemployed in 
England is being solved by the National 
Institution of Apprenticeship. The major- 
ity of the unemployed, said Lord Avebury 
in an address at a meeting held on June 
28, in the Mansion House, and presided over 
by the Lord Mayor, “were so because they 
were unskilled laborers,”’ and their great 
number was largely due to the diminution 
of apprenticeships. Accordingly, the insti- 
tution was founded in 1905, “‘in order that 
boys and girls should start life with the 
advantage not only of a liberal education 
and training given in the schools, but also 
with a practical training which was to be 
had in the workshop.” Since itswork began, 
over 200, mostly boys, have been appren- 
ticed, and applicants for places now ex- 
ceed forty per week. On the registers of 
the institution there are the names of 
more than 400 carefully selected masters, 
many of them ranking among the most im- 
portant in their respective trades, who 
have taken, or agreed to take, apprentices 
from the institution. The only qualifica- 
tions required of an applicant are his or 
her respectability and fitmess for the se- 
lected trade. No question of religion or 
party politics is asked. It lends money 
for premiums when necessary, and super- 
vises the apprenticeships so as to ensure 
as far as practicable that the apprentices 
are properly taught their trades and do 
their duty to their masters. 


In France, where this kind of research 
is particularly cultivated, a third prehis- 
toric congress is to be held between the 
13th and the 18th of August in Autun, Bur- 
gundy, under the auspices of the Société 
Préhistorique de France The first con- 
gress of this kind was held in Périgueux, in 
1903, and the second in Vannes, in 1906 
Autun is the classical Augustodunum, 
which under Augustus took the place of 
the ancient Bibracte, described by Cesar 
and Strabo as the oldest and most impor- 
that town in Gallia Lugdunensis. It is 
to-day the chief site for prehistoric re- 
search in France, especially in regard to 
military camps and fortifications, which 
is to be the leading theme of the coming 
congress. The museums and antiquities of 
Antun will be carefully studied by the 
members of the congress, and a three days’ 
excursion to important archeological sites 
in the neighborhood constitutes a part of 
the programme. 


The committee of the New York Library 
Association on library institutes reports 
that the plan first adopted last year, of 
dividing the libraries of the State into 
numerous small groups and holding a single 
day’s meeting at the centre of each of these 
groups, has proved an even more decided 
success this year than last. In all, twenty- 
eight meetings were held, at which the 
number of libraries represented ranged from 
two to eighteen, and the attendance from 
six to thirty-five. The average representa- 
tion was seven libraries and sixteen persons 
at each meeting. The total attendance for 
all the meetings numbered 453 persons, rep- 
resenting 207 libraries. These figures show 
a gain of thirteen libraries and fifty-one 
persons over the attendance last year, and 
a gain of more than 100 per cent. over 
the attendance under the old plan of two 
years ago. At each meeting, the problems 
to be discussed were selected by the li- 
brarians of the group from a list of twen- 
- 





ty-five submitted by the committee. The 
topics chosen, in the order of their popu- 
larity, were as follows: ‘‘Book-selection,”’ 
discussed at seventeen meetings; ‘Where 
to Buy Books and How,” at thirteen; “‘Ref- 
erence Books Most Used,” at eleven; “Re- 
cent Books,” at eight; “Mending Books,”’ 
at eight; “Liberality to Borrowers,” at six; 
“Fines and Penalties,” at six; ““Use of Mag- 
azines,”’ at six. Fourteen other topics found 
a place on the programme of one or more 
meetings. Three topics contained in the 
list submitted by the committee proved to 
be of so little interest that they failed to 
find a place on any programme. These 
were “Branch Libraries,’”’ ‘“‘Hours of Open- 
ing,”’ and the “Accession Book.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung reports that the 
educational authorities of the Province of 
Crandenburg, to which Berlin belongs, have 
entered into an agreement with a number 
of English and French educational boards 
for the purpose of exchanging graduates of 
the female normal colleges of these three 
countries. Last year a number of young 
French women teachers received temporary 
appointments in Germany with satisfactory 
results, and the aim of the new negotia- 
tions has been to extend this scheme of 
international exchange in higher edu- 
cational work. It will be remembered that 
during the past few years a number of gym- 
nasium teachers in institutions along the 
French and German borders have been em- 
ployed as instructors in the practical ac- 
quisition of their own tongue in the schools 
across the national lines. 

“Outdoors,” by Ernest McGaffey (Sciib- 
ners), is a reprint in book form of about 
thirty nature sketches contributed original- 
ly to the Chicago Record. Papers on vari- 
ous forms of shooting and fishing alternate 
quite regularly with such bloodless sub- 
jects as “Under a Greenwood Tree,” “A 
Northern Nightingale,” “In Dim October,” 
and “The Bare, Brown Fields.” Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey has the true instinct for outdoor 
life, but the chapter on “Hunting with 
Ferrets” betrays a bad flaw in its develop- 
ment. The ferret belongs to the pot-hunt- 
er, and any attempt to introduce it into 
higher society is to be resented. 

The Rev. Dr. Allan Pollok, for many 
years connected with the Presbyterian Col- 
lege of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and now hon- 
orary principal of that institution, has em- 
bodied in a volume entitled “Studies in 
Practical Theology” his counsels on the per- 
sonal life and public duties of the min- 
istry, as they have shaped themselves in 
the instruction of several generations of 
theological students (Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood & Sons). While the subject of 
preaching and pulpit preparation is not 
neglected, much more space is devoted to 
such topics as the clergyman’s life as a 
student, the conduct of public worship, the 
administration of the Church and the visi- 
tation of the sick, than is usual in homi- 
letical treatises. The best traditions of the 
Scottish ministry, among which are schol- 
arly industry, personal dignity, unfailing 
courtesy, and above all things, fidelity and 
conscientiousness, find a kindly and gentle 
exponent in Principal Pollok. While it is 
doubtless true that lectures on pastoral 
theology never produeed a good clergyman, 
he may be deemed a most unusual minister 
who finds none of Principal Pollok’s pages 
profitable for correction. 
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While Prof. A. L. Hickman’s “Geograph- 
isch-Statistischer Universal-Taschen-Atlas” 
“G. Freytag & Berndt, Wien und Leipzig) 
May not supply a “long-felt want,”’ it does 
furnish a desirable convenience. This lit- 
tle book, 7”x4”x0.75”, is nothing more nor 
less than a sort of geographical encyclo- 
pedia. Besides the maps, sufficiently clear 
and numerous for ordinary purposes, it con- 
tains a mass of political, commercial, po- 
litico-economic, etc., data. For example, 
‘the “Tables of All the States of the Earth” 
give in alphabetical order for each conti- 
nent the name and form of government of 
each state, the name of the ruler and of 
his heir, the area, population and density 
of the capital and other important cities, 
with their populations, the money system, 
and the chief products of manufacture and 
tillage. Especially numerous are the dia- 
grams, in colors, comparing, for example, 
population of countries and cities, reli- 
gions, and all the other elements dear to 
the heart of the statistician. The gold 
and silver money of each nation of the 
world is represented in full size. We are 
cbliged to note that in the matter of maps 
the Americas are not so well treated as 
Europe. But this apart, the book is one 
to be kept within reach, for nothing but 
a turn of the hand is required in its con- 
sultation. 


Oscar Browning is at pains to inform us 
in the preface to “The Fall of Napoleon” 
(John Lane Co.) that his book is intended 
as a “personal history’”’ of the Emperor 
during the period 1813-1815; but it must not 
be inferred from this that he has turned 
over a new leaf and taken to psychological 
history after the manner of Lamprecht, or, 
let us say, Nordau. Far from it; there is 
nothing in this book of psychology, or of 
historical research, in the strict sense, or 


‘ of literary grace in any sense, but only 


two familiar, if dissimilar, facts, Napoleon 
and Mr. Browning. His volume is, in fact, 
a general history of three years of Na- 
poleon’s career and shows no very distinc- 
tive merit, save that it is not marred by 
the extreme carelessness of his last book 
on the same subject. The author is a mild 
apologist of Napoleon, and has taken Al- 
bert Sorel as his chief guide. Of the French 
historian he says, “his great work on Eu- 
rope and the French Revolution places him 
as an historian only second to Taine,” a 
sentiment which many will not echo. 


Another aspect of the history of the great 
Corsican is that dealt with by W. H. P. 
Phyfe in his “Napoleon, the Return from 
St. Helena” (Putnams). The book is slight, 
contains more blank than printed pages, 
and sets forth the well-knqwn circum- 
stances of the transfer of Napoleon’s ashes 
from St. Helena. There is also a descrip- 
tion of the tomb in which he now reposes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued at 
the Riverside Press a special edition of 
“The Poems of Maria Lowell,” which 
leaves nothing to be desired in the simpler 
munditiis now aimed at by the best book- 
makers in place of the illegible elegancies 
of the school of William Morris. Maria 
Lowell was, it need scarcely be said, the 
first wife of J. R. Lowell, a New England 
woman of fine spirit and culture. After 
her early death, in 1853, her husband had 
a small edition of her poems printed to be 
distributed among his friends. Before his 





own death he had in mind to reissue the 
little volume with various additions; but 
the project was never carried out, and 
the present reprint adheres to the original 
contents. The poems are amateurish in 
part, with the peculiar thinness of tem- 
perament or the spirituality, one scarcely 
knows which to call it, that marks the 
lesser New England literature. But it has its 
distinct charm, and here and there a very 
genuine beauty, as in this sonnet, which 
we may transcribe: 

In the deep flushing of the Western sky, 

The new moon stands as she would fain be gone, 

And. dropping earthward, greet Endymion: 

If Death uplift me, even thus should I, 

Cempanioned by the silver spirits high 

Acd stationed on the sunset’s crimsen towers, 

Bend longing over earth's broad stretch of bowers, 

To where my love beneath their shades might lie; 

For I should weary of the endless blue, 

Should weary of my ever-growing light, 

If that one soul, so beautiful and true, 

Were hidden by earth's vapors from my sight, 

Should wane and wane as changeful planets do, 

And move on slowly, wrapt in my own night. 


OFFICIAL PRAGMATISM. 


Pragmatism. Popular Lectures on Philoso- 
phy. By William James. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 


In these lectures delivered at the Lowell 
Institute and at Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor James presents informally the theory 
of Pragmatism, which he has adopted, even 
if he did not devise it. The subject is one 
well suited to popular treatment, for the 
pragmatic position is essentially that of the 
average man, of the man in the street. 
Furthermore, Professor James has an un- 
conventional way of dealing with philoso- 
phical questions, so that by graphic illus- 
tration and by simple language he attracts 
attention and wins assent. He observes 
that Pragmatism is not a new, but an old, 
way of thinking. It is indeed as old as 
Aristophanes, who shows Strepsiades, in the 
“Clouds,” opposing his pragmatic views to 
the philosophy of Socrates. For the expla- 
nation and defence of Pragmatism given by 
Professor James is simply a quasi-phil- 
osophical apology for practical as opposed 
to philosophical thinking, and Unphilosophie 
has always been applauded by the crowd. 

We find in these lectures all the old ob- 
jections and criticisms which the “plain 
man” has always made to scientific phil- 
osophy. Professor James states these clever- 
ly, and makes the most—as_ superficial 
writers have always done—of the inability 
of philosophers to answer their own ques- 
tions. He borrows Schopenhauer’s sneer 
at the “professional philosophers,” and says 
that he turns away from “abstraction and 
insufficiency” towards “concreteness and 
adequacy, towards facts, towards action, and 
towards power,” being apparently oblivious 
of the difficulties which lurk in such ab- 
stractions as action and power. The “em- 
piricist temper’’ must be ‘“regnant,” and 
rationalism must be given up, that is, we 
must be content with skepticism in theory, 
and with non-rational practice. We are left 
in doubt, even after Professor James has 
explained in the simplest language his in- 
teresting opinions, what these value-judg- 
ments are worth which determine what is 
true. He says: 

The Schiller-Dewey view of truth has 
been so ferociously attacked by rationalistic 


philosophers, and so abominably misunder- 
stood, that here, if anywhere, is the point 





where a clear and simple statement should 
be made. 


About this there can be no question, for 
Pragmatism stands or falls with its 
criterium of truth, and with its method of 
determining how that criterium is justi- 
fied. Now, what is the “clear and simple 
statement” made by the author? First, he 
gets involved in the mere definition of 
truth, which he says means agreement with 
reality; for we must determine what is true 
before we reach reality. Secondly, he speaks 
of the truth of ideas, which, as a matter 
of fact, are neither true nor false; and, 
thirdly, he says that the truth of an idea 
is not a stagnant property inherent in it, 
which no sane modern philosopher ever 
supposed it was. ‘“‘Truth happens to an idea. 
It becomes true, is made true by events.” 
“The true, to put it very briefly, is only the 
expedient in the way of our thinking, just 
as the right is only the expedient in the 
way of our behaving.’’ And again he says: 
“Grant an idea or belief to be true, what 
concrete difference will its being true make 
in any one’s actual life?” Now, assuming 
that truth is not, but is made, how shall 
we recognize it after events have made it? 
If it be said, “by its expediency,’”’ we must 
then ask how is expediency determined, and 
is it true that expediency determines truth? 
The problem must be solved intellectually. 
Possibly this is why the lecturer says that 
the third stage in the career of Pragmatism 
is where its adversaries assert that they 
have discovered the theory; for if the 
theory is to be vindicated it must be by 
the intellectualist’s,not by the pragmatist’s 
method. One is reminded of the identifi- 
cation by Cudworth of morality with the 
“eternal fitness of things,’’ without an ex- 
planation of what makes a thing fit. Pro- 
fessor James declares that it is the same 
thing to say that an idea is useful because 
it is true, and to say that it is true be- 
cause it is useful. But in that case why 
distinguish the two terms? If they are 
indistinguishable, either proposition § is 
tautologous and meaningless. 

It would be easy to show how this method 


breaks down when any philosophical prob- 


lem comes up for solution. A few instances 
will suffice. Pragmatism, we are told, has 
no dogmas, because it looks away from 
“first things, principles, categories, sup- 
posed necessities,”” and looks towards “last 
things, fruits, consequences, facts’’; yet 
only a page earlier, five mutually exclusive 
“last things,’”’ ‘“‘consequences,” are present- 
ed, and their reconciliation arrived at by a 
principle beside which even the. Hegelian 
dialectic seems childlike and transparent. 
For, says the Pragmatist, however contra- 
dictory to your way of thinking mine may 
be, if each has a value, each is a true way 
of thinking. To illustra’: In one room 
an atheist’ is scoffing, in another a Chris- 
tian is praying. If it does not ‘‘matter’’ 
to the atheist that there is no God, or to 
the theist that there is one, then why 
should the rationalist intrude upon the dis- 
pute? Both atheist and theist believe what 
is expedient to each, and so the belief of 
each must be true. Such a reduction to 
the absurd of the ancient Protagorean in- 
differentism is a further proof that the es- 
sential fault of Pragmatism is in its test 
of truth. At bottom the error lies in a 
kind of intellectual laziness or shiftless- 
ness, a desire to shuffle off the responsibility 
of the mind. It is the scholastic sister of 
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artistic impressionism and moral opportun- 
ism. 

To take another case, there is the con- 
troversy about free-will which Professor 
James approaches as if he intended to dis- 
euss it seriously, but leaves with a few 
irrelevant remarks, of which the following 
is a sample: “Free-will pragmatically 
means novelties in the world, the right to 
expect that in its deepest elements, as well 
as in its surface phenomena, the future 
may not identically imitate the past.’ The 
same might be said with equal truth of any 
physical effect. But even if it could not, 
how could such a proposition as that just 
quoted be proved pragmatically? 

It seems hardly requisite to look further 
at this form of opinion. It does very well 
for the average practical man, to whom 
little matters except the events which oc- 
cur within touch of his right hand. But 
to call this superficial empiricism philoso- 
phy is like confusing truth and value. 


CURRENT FICTION. 

The Militants. By Mary Shipman Raymond 
Andrews. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Mrs. Andrews is an accomplished story- 
teller, writing at times with a rhythm and 
dignity which place her quite above the 
average. The material of her stories, how- 
ever, is of most unequal merit, and a 
slightly defective sense of structure often 
makes for a too obvious ending. Out of the 
present volume, “The Militants,”” more than 
one story-arrests attention, not only for 
the manner, but for an unusual quality of 
simple, old-fashioned piety. ‘“‘The Messen- 
ger’’ even touches upon the supernatural 
without the flatness commonly attending 


such risky ventures. The colonel sends out 


Lieut. Morgan to warn Captain Thornton | 


that Black Wolf has taken the war path. 
Morgan’s companion is delayed by a lame 
horse, and the young lieutenant rides on 
alone after nightfall towards the Black 
Wind mountains. The whole episode is too 
lelicately told to deserve the ignominy of 
a second-hand narration Suffice to sav 
that the young soldier is helped by an 
angelic presence in such a way that neith- 
er hero, author nor reader is made in 
the least ridiculous. This miracle is 
brought about by two things: Mrs. An- 
drews's evident sincerity (a single minded- 
ness so complete that to her Indians are as 
“cruel and filthy” as if no Indian Rights 
Association had ever undertaken to civil- 
ize the white man), and the really lofty 
key which she sustains throughout 

Like ‘“‘The Messenger,” “The Bishop's 
Silence” and “The Witnesses” are pro- 
foundly religious Mrs. Andrews is no 
questioner; apparently a devout church- 
woman, she looks out upon the world with 
sturdy belief With the pen of to-day, 
she has rather the mind of a generation 
ago. In “The Aide-de-Camp,” she merely 
writes an animated love story of the 
civil war, not quite keeping the pace till 
the end. The rest of the volume is com- 
posed of mediocre, romantic stories of the 


most conventional pattern In these the 
lovely Southern heroine has it all her own 
way. “Sweet and crisp in the white that 
Southern girls wear most,” she wins the 
eligible suitor in a variety of settings; 
by dint of her creamy complexion (one 


wonders—is it ever cream of -tartar?), er- 
ratic syntax and conviction of being ador- 
able. In fact to Mrs. Andrews’s own per- 
sonality is due whatever tolerance can 
be bestowed upon such threadbare tales 
as “The Little Revenge,” “‘The Governor’s 
Wife,” and ‘“‘The Ivory Gates.’ Neverthe- 
less, if these be below the mark, on the 
other hand, it is not often that the mag- 
azine story contains such a finely emotion- 
al passage as the following: 

That the other world of our hope rests 
on no distant, shining star, but lies about 
us as an atmosphere, unseen yet near, is 
the belief of many. The veil of material 
life shades earthly eyes, they say, from 
the glories in which we ever are. But some- 
times when the veil wears thin in mortal 
stress, or is caught away by a rushing 
mighty wind of inspiration, the trembling 
human soul, so bared, so purified, may look 
down unimagined heavenly vistas. and 
messengers may steal across the shifting 
boundary, breathing hope and the air of a 
brighter world. And of him who speaks 
his vision, men say. “He is mad,” or “He 
has dreamed.” 


The Fortuna Filly. By Howell Scratton. 
John W. Luce & Co. 

Food, drink, and horse are the delight- 
ful ingredients of this innocent idyl. What 
cheerful stripling in what rosy hour hath 
contrived this enchantment? One refuses 
to admit that it may be a work of elderly 
|} art. No person who had ever been re- 
duced to the sense of a digestion, a morn- 
ing headache, or a code of social morals, 
could have achieved so light-hearted a 
record of impossible things. The plot alone 
is worth the price of the book, whatever 
that may be. An English baronet, a great 
furnisher and follower of the turf, though 
he never bets, has a fair daughter, who 
has a lover, who is pecuniarily ineligible 
But the fair daughter has an 


Boston: 





as a suitor. 
inspiration in the nick of time, as the 
lover is almost on the point of departure, 
in despair, for South Africa—that last in- 
firmary of noble minds. It occurs to her 
that they may as well make their fortunes 
by a little skilful plunging on the turf. No 
sooner said than done. With the aid of an 
old trainer, the lover’s few paltry thou- 
sands are speedily transformed into a snug 
fortune, and everybody, including the baro- 
net father, who seems rather to enjoy his 
réle of dupe, is happy. Indeed, everybody 
is so invincibly good-natured, everybody 
has such a good time, that the only villain 
provided is a sorry enough scarecrow. He 
is not cheerful, but he is so obligingly inept 
as greatly to increase the general cheerful- 
horsy talk, and the 


ness. And oh, the 
viands and beverages that go with it! 

“A big racing filly, dark bay, with one 
white hind heel, a lean varmint head, if I 
may use a doggy simile to a horse, as others 
have done before me, beautiful shoulders, 
big hips, with great length from hip to 
hock, and great flat clean legs, with nice 
round hoofs.”” This is one of a score of 
horses described with caressing care. So 
|} are the meals, for that matter. Hungrily, 
| course by course, we follow them from the 
| ox-tail soup to the anchovy toast. 

As for the race meetings, they are all 
youth and success and joy: ‘All was bright 
and gay and jolly. tavishing dresses were 
everywhere, and the place was a whirl of 
lace and silk and lingerie, of tiny shoes 
and tempting ankles, of rosy cheeks and 
| glancing eyes and coquetry and laughter.” 
Nor are touches of higher sentiment lack- 








ing. “Dearest,” -says the hero to the 
heroine, between bets, “‘that song makes me 
sad. It makes me feel what sordid, worldly 
creatures we are, struggling for fame and 
money. I should like to give up everything 
—my profession ard that hateful betting— 
and live on what we have got, in a tiny 
cottage by the Cornish sea.” But our 
heroine is made of sterner stuff: she holds 
him to his task, and he forgets the cottage 
with the song which painted it upon his 
sensitive fancy. The winning of the Cam- 
bridgeshire makes it possible for him to 
declare himself to the baronet, who re- 
marks complaisantly, “It is not often that 
a young man wins the Cambridgeshire and 
a wife in the same day, but you can have 
her!” 

Delia pressed her father’s arm and said, 
“Thank you, dad!’ After which the cheer- 
ful pair may be safely left to themselves. 


Spirit Lake. By Arthur Heming. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Heming’s method harks back to the 
good old days when writers ran with the 
hounds, and children’s books were one-sid- 
ed and bloodthirsty. His group of Algon- 
quin Indians go out into the Northwest for 
a winter’s shooting and snaring, to bring 
in furs to the Hudson Bay Company’s trad- 
er. The author has decided to rejoice with 
the trapper rather than to agonize with the 
trapped. Consequently, there is much joy- 
ous adventure, with a spirited account of 
the ways of Indians on the trail, of the 
manner of chasing various kinds of game, 
and a capable presentation of the Indian’s 
point of view in business dealings with 
white men. This is an excellent book for 
boys just emerging from the stage where 
they “play Indian,” and not yet old enough 
to relish their Parkman. 


Tippoo Tib. The Story of his Career in 
Central Africa. Narrated from his own 
accounts by Dr. Heinrich Brode and 
translated by H. Havelock. With a pref- 
ace by Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is a unique book. It is the story, 
told largely in his own words, of the ad- 
venturous career of an Arab, who, though 
a” slave-hunter, contributed in no small 
measure to the civilization of East Africa. 
Born in Zanzibar about 1835, he was only 
eighteen years old when he led his first 
expedition into the interior for slaves and 
ivory. The profits of this trade in those 
times may be learned from the fact that 
on one occasion with beads ccsting three 
dollars he bought ivory which he sold 
for ten, thousand dollars, to say nothing of 
what he got for the natives who brought 
it to the coast. During nearly forty years 
of a trader’s life he made extensive jour- 
neys, and became Sultan of a large terri- 
tory to the west of Lake Tavganyika. as 
well as Governor of the Stanley Falls Dis- 
trict in the Congo Free State. In 1891 he 
returned to Zanzibar, and lived quietly 
there till his death in 1905. He wrote 
an account of his adventures in Swahili 
at the suggestion of Dr. H. Brode, an at- 
taché of the German mission, who publish- 
ed the original text, together with a Ger- 
man translation, in the Proceedings of the 
Institute of Oriental Languages. The pres- 
ent work is substantially a reproduction of 
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this autobiography with much additional 
material, chiefly historical, to make the 
narrative clearer or to correct obscure and 
false statements. It is accordingly a valu- 
able addition to the scanty records of East 
African history. 

Tippoo Tib—whose real name was Hamed, 
this being a nickname, “blinker,” given 
him on account of a tremulous twitching of 
his eyelids—unlike most of his countrymen, 
seems to have been especially attracted by 
Europeans. This may be due to the fact 
that in one of his early expeditions he 
found Dr. Livingstone, then on his last 
journey, in a village without supplies and 
at the mercy of the natives who were at 
war with the Arabs. He describes him as 
an old man who called himself David, sup- 
plied his immediate wants, and rescued him 
from his dangerous position. In Living- 
stone’s “Last Journals” we find this ree- 
ord, “‘Hameed is certainly very anxious to 
secure my safety,” besides much else con- 
cerning their intercourse dur‘ng the few 
days they were together. The next trav- 
eller whom he was able to assist was 
Lieut. Cameron, the first man to cross 
the Dark Continent. Possibly the fact 
that he had come out to aid Livingstone 
attracted Tippoo Tib and led him to help 
the traveller materially on his way. Sin- 
gularly enough, the German explorer Wiss- 
mann, the first to cross the continent from 
west to east, was obliged to ask his as- 
sistance in the interior, which Tippoo Tib 
readily granted, conducting him in safety 
to the coast. 

But the European with whom he had 
most to do was Stanley. Their first meet- 
ing was at a town on the upper Congo in 
1876, of which our hero gives an amusing 
account. Stanley showed him his repeat- 
ing rifle, saying: “‘‘With this gun you can 
fire fifteen shots at a time.” .. . Then 
I thought in my heart: ‘He is lying. That 
is a rifle with one barrel, and the second 
thing there must be the ramrod. How can 
the bullets come one after another out of 
the one barrel?’ And I told him in turn: 
‘On the Lomami is a bow on which you 
place twenty arrows, and when you shoot 
it off the whole twenty fly at once, and 
every arrow strikes a man.’ Then he rose 
at once, went outside, and fired twelve 
shots.” Stanley pictures him as a “tall, 
black-bearded man of negroid complexion, 
in the prime of life, straight and quick 
in his movements, a picture of energy and 
strength. He had a fine, intelligent face, 
with a nervous twitching of the eyes, and 
gleaming white, perfectly formed teeth.” 
They became good friends, and Tippoo Tib 
accompanied him with a large number of 
armed men in his exploration of the Congo 
River for a considerable time. He was 
with Stanley also in his expedition for the 
escue of Emin Pasha, being left by him 
at the edge of the great forest to provide 
earriers for the unfortunate rearguard. The 
accounts of the two in regard to the dis- 
isters which befell this force and their 
eauses differ materially, and it is difficult 
now to determine which tells the truth. 

During the closing years of his life he 
was the most interesting personage in Zan- 
zibar, as well as an important member of 
the council. He had two great longings, 
neither of which was gratified: the one to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca, the other to 
behold the magic land of Europe, of which 





he had heard so much from his friends, and 
of whose splendor he had a foretaste when 
with Stanley he touched at Cape Town. It 
was certainly a remarkable career, chiefly 
memorable for the services which he ren- 
dered to the four great explorers. But 
had he been less devoted to money getting, 
had he used his great ability as a leader 
to establish and extend his dominion, the 
whole history of East Africa might have 
been changed. Instead of being divided be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany, it 
might have become'a great Mohammedan 
empire ruled over by Sultan Hamed, alias 
Tippoo Tib. 


William Thomas Arnold. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and C. E. Montague. Man- 
chester: The University Press. 

The unobtrusiveness with which this 
volume is issued is in curious harmony 
with the character of its subject. It is 
published not in London, but in a pro- 
vinecial city, it appears almcst without 
advertising, and it bears an imprint which 
would suggest that it is of interest only 
to a narrow circle. Its place is on a 
shelf hitherto scantily furnished. There 
are few memoirs of journalists, and the 
section of journalistic biography which 
concerns itself with men who never oc- 
cupied an editorial chair, but did prac- 
tically their whole work as writers of 
leading articles, is especially small. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll’s biography of James 
Macdonell was indeed the only notable 
book of the kind until this life of Wil- 
liam Arnold appeared. The fortunate 
collaboration of Mrs. Ward, Arnold's sis- 
ter, and Mr. Montague, one of his journal- 
istic colleagues and friends, has given us 
here a book of first-rate importance for 
all students of the history and ,influence 
of the press. 

William Thomas Arnold was born in 
1852 in Tasmania, where his father Thomas 
Arnold—second son of Arnold of Rugby— 
was chief inspector of schools. The fam- 
ily returned to England in 1856. The lad 
was sent to the Oratory School, Birming- 
ham, his father being at that time a 
Roman Catholic, and afterwards to Rugby, 
where he became head of the school. He 
entered University College, Oxford, in 1871 
and took his degree in 1875. The de- 
sultoriness of his reading prevented his 
gaining the examination honors which his 
great abilities had led his friends to 
expect, but in 1878 he amply retrieved this 
comparative failure by his success in the 
competition for the Arnold Essay Prize. 
He won it with a treatise on “Roman Pro- 
vincial Administration,’’ which has ever 
since been the chief English authority on 
the subject. After spending a short time 
as a private tutor, he was invited in 
1879 to join the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian. He gave himself mainly to the 
service of that journal, until spinal 
trouble compelled him to retire in 1898. He 
removed to London, and contributed to his 
old paper and other publications, as far 
as his health would allow, until his death 
in June, 1904. 

The main energy of his life was poured 
into his writing for the daily press. He had 
a high ideal of the functions and possibil- 
ities of his profession, and a great con- 
tempt for the “‘superior’’ contributor , who 
sneers at journalism as such. He ap- 
proved the saying that there is no limit 





to what a man can do, if he does not care 
who gains the credit for it, and added 
that for a man who wished to get things 
done, there was no work like journalism. 
He thus took anonymity seriously, and 
even with a kind of zest, “bearing him- 
self to his paper,” Mr. Montague tells us, 
“as a Jesuit to the Order.”’ This atti- 
tude, however, was obviously conditional 
on the character of the newspaper to be 
served, which must not be a hoarding for 
the posters of a party or a mere reflection 
of public opinion, but an instrument of 
civilization. There must be “no uncriti- 
cal assents, in politics, morals or criticism, 
to fashionable second-bests.”” Those who 
are familiar with the place the Manchester 
Guardian has held for many years in 
English journalism will understand that 
Arnold found in its employment ample 
scope for the exercise of his talent with- 
out the risk of parasitism or quackery. 

At the beginning of his career Arnold 
saw that the journalist’s necessity of mak- 
ing up his mind quickly on points of evi- 
dence required him to maintain the con- 
stant discipline of scholarly research, if he 
would be saved from superficiality. He 
must be able, at least, to bring an ex- 
pert’s methods to those subjects to which 
he could not bring an expert’s knowledge. 
Arnold’s historical studies not only safe- 
guarded him in this respect, but directly 
contributed to the sane judgment of con- 
temporary politics. And in several subjects 
in which Arnold was not himself an ex- 
pert he kept himself aware of what the ex- 
perts were doing. When these experts met 
him, they were surprised to come upon 
what Mr. Montague happily calls ‘‘unex- 
pected pockets” of special knowledge in 
Arnold’s mind. M. Augustin Filon, for ex- 
ample, discovered that Arnold knew better 
than he the mass of French verse of Dry- 
den’s age, and other friends occupied on 
subjects far away from Roman history 
would hear from him of important foreign 
monographs which he feared they might 
otherwise overlook. The sudden emergence 
of a new topic found him well equipped 
with the material for its discussion. To 
the working journalist, one of the most in- 
teresting passages in this book is the ac- 
count of Arnold’s mass of cuttings, notes, 
and references “arranged in concentric 
circles about him; the most vital parts 
re-read and digested; the next in order of 
value merely indexed in his mind and kept 
ready to his hand by the help of some 
378 spacious pigeon-holes, the outer ring 
of material, not preserved bodily, but kept 
within call by notes of its whereabouts, 
filed in the appropriate pigeon-hole.” 

It is clear that Arnold owed much of his 
effectiveness in journalism to his Oxford 
training, but one is rather surprised to 
find that he considered the Universities a 
poor school of style. Mr. Montague re- 
ports him as complaining that most Oxford 
Honors men seemed to need a year in a 
newspaper office “‘to unlearn their jour- 
nalese.”” An appendix consisting of a few 
specimens of Arnold’s. leading articles 
would have been of assistance to us in es- 
timating his own qualities as a writer. 
As it is, the few extracts, mainly from his 
letters, quoted here and there in the book, 
show a style deserving rather higher praise 
than Mr. Montague is inclined to give it. 
Mr. Montague himself evidently prefers a 
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more “exquisite” literary manner, but 
every one will not agree with him. With 
so much necessity of rapid writing it was 
no slight merit in Arnold’s style that i} 
should be so “‘fluffless’”; that there should 
be “no inky humming and ha-ing, or clear- 
ing of the literary throat.’”” We are told, 
too, that he had a keen sense of the moral 
value of words, recognizing how fanaticism 
is bred by the extravagance into which men 
are betrayed by their ignorance of the 
exactly-proportioned word, or by the lazi- 
ness which prevents their taking the pains 
to find it 

There is much that could be said of 
Arnold's patriotism, of his charm, 
of his generosity, of his sympathy with the 
and of his cheerful 
He lived his life ona 
plane, and to the story of its al- 
devotion might fitly be 
lines written in Rugby Chapel 
memory of 
lan- 


social 
suffering of others, 
fortitude in his own 
high 
truistic applied, 
many of the 
distinguished uncle in 
heart 


by his 
that Arnold in 
guor, and in whose word no weakness. 
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Dante 
Raccolte ed crono- 
logicamente con note biblio- 
grafiche e biografiche da Carlo del Balzo. 
Rome: Forzani e Cia. 


Poesic di Mille Autori intorno a 


Alighieri ordinate 
storiche, 
12 volumes, 8vo 

1889-1907. 

Signor del Balzo is to be congratulated 
or completing a work which nobody would 
have advised him to undertake, but which, 
being done as successfully as he has done 
it, many readers prize. More than 
twenty ago he set about collecting 
whatever poets have said in any language 
He begins with Guido Caval- 
sonnet of 1283, 


will 


years 


about Dante. 
canti’s 
Vedesti, al mio parere ogni valore, 
which was a reply to Dante’s own sonnet 
in the “Vita Nuova,” 
A clascun alma presa e gentil core; 
he ends with Giuseppe Brambilla’s canto, 
dated May 14, 1865, in honor of Dante’s 
sixth centenary. In all, he prints 648 
pieces, and his work comprises over 7,000 
pages. We mention these figures, not be- 
cause quantity should rank above quality, 
but because they show the compiler's 
range and thoroughness, tests of prime im- 
portance in an anthology of this kind. 
Anthology is hardly the right word; her- 
barium would be more exact, because Sig- 


nor del Balzo, like the botanist sent to 
bring back specimens of the entire flora 
of a country, properly makes no distinc- 
tion between flowers and weeds. We have 
noticed no omissions. 

The reader who is assured, therefore 
that the collection is exhaustive, may ask 
what purpose it serves. We would reply 
at once that it is much more than a lit- 
erary curiosity. In the first place, it fur- 


nishes a remarkable criterion of the esti- 
mation in which Dante has been held from 
age to Next, it enables us to trace 
Dante's immediate for more than 
five hundred years on poets in Italy and 
other lands; for Signor del Balzo cites not 
merely the tributes to Dante, but the con- 
scious imitations and paraphrases and in- 
direct offspring of his poems. Again, it 
sets before us an almost unlimited means 
towards the comparative study of litera- 
We can pursue this study vertically 
the speci- 


age. 
influence 


ture. 
(so to speak), that is, by taking 
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mens in one language and examining them 
chronologically, or we can investigate 
horizontally, that is, by comparing the 
various authors, Italian and foreign, of 
a given period. As a quarry of linguistics 
the work has further value, because it con- 
tains scores of selections which, if sought 
in their original could be found 
only in the largest library. 

But in addition to the interest and value 
of the selections themselves, we have the 
editorial work of Signor del Balzo. This 
comprises not merely biographical informa- 
tion and ordinary bibliographical refer- 
ences, but much critical matter, many side- 
lights, anecdotes, and recondite illustra- 
tions. The notes to Joannes de Virgilio’s 
“Carmen” (i., 158-163), for instance, give a 
of philological comment. The 


sources, 


conspectus 


compiler’s own remarks are often well 
worth attention. The scope of this the- 
saurus can best be inferred when we state 
that it includes sonnets and short lyrics 
on the one hand, and several dramas on 
the other. Friedrich Notter’s ‘“‘Romanzen- 
Kranz” (xi., 263-477) fills 215 pages; and 


“Dante,” a tragic drama in five acts, re- 
quires even more space for the original 
Danish text and the French version below 
it; and this is only one of several dramas 
printed entire. Half a score of languages 
are represented, including Italian and its 
dialects; French, English, Spanish, German, 
Danish, Hebrew, and Latin. The student of 
literary forms will find here material for 
an investigation of the art of writing eulo- 
gies in verse; the student of Italian his- 
tory will not fail to perceive how one 
generation after another of Italians turn- 
ed to Dante as the prophet of indepen- 
dence; the reader who has leisure for 
browsing will come upon many entertain- 
ing curiosities. Of the intrinsic poetic 
merit of the hundreds of selections critics 
will hardly agree; but a reviewer who can 
command only five or six of the languages 
in which these effusions are written may 
hazard, without audacity, the opinion that 


eulogies do not, in general, “‘make”’ for 
poetry. And it is not Anglo-Saxon bias 
that brings the verdict that the noblest 


tributes and the finest poems by foreigners 
in the entire collection are written in Eng- 
lish. Indeed, who has matched Longfellow’s 
sonnets except Michael Angelo himself? 

The value of Signor del Balzo’s monu- 
mental work will enhance with time, as 
it becomes more difficult to gather the 
many hundred volumes on which he has 
drawn—some of them, indeed, are already 
very rare; and it should have a place in 
every large public and college library. The 
Dante scholar and the specialist in com- 
parative literature scarcely need to have 
it commended to them, so obvious are its 
merits and uses. The only defect we have 
to charge against it is the lack of a good 
index. 





Signs and Portents in the Far East. By 
Everard Cotes. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Awakening of China. By W. A. P. 
Martin. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $3.80 net. 


Nearly all the recent books on Japan and 
China are characterized by bulkiness and 
sameness. The first quality arises undoubt- 
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edly from purely mechanical considerations 
and the second follows from the first. After 
all, the events of the last two years in the 
Far East, that is since the conclusion of 
the Russo-Japanese war, have not been so 
many or vf such startling nature as to be 
impossible of adequate treatment within a 
comparatively restricted number of pages. 
Mr. Cotes’s volume, therefore, like others 
we remember reading, is made up largely 
of discussion and description such as we- 
have grown accustomed to find in the news- 
papers and magazines. First there is a 
good deal of gazetteer and geographical in- 
formation and this is followed by an ac- 
count, quite adequate for the most part, of 
actualities and aspirations in the new China 
—reform, the building of railways, the cre- 
ation of an army, the introduction of West- 
ern education, the missionary problem, and 
exactly what Japan is going to do to China 
and the West. All the books speak of Yuan- 
shih-kai, and his progressive policy as 
viceroy of Chih-li, of Hankow and its steel 
mills and arsenal, of the Belgian railway 
which runs from Pekin to Hankow or from 
Hankow to Pekin in accordance with the 
traveller’s point of departure, and of the 
results for the world at large when the huge 
sti:ring empire shall have thoroughly 
awakened. Mr. Martin’s volume differs from 
the general type in that it deals for the 
greater part with the Chinese history of 
an earlier time, and only secondarily with 
present day ‘ movements; and with a 
mere reference to certain interesting chap- 
ters such as the one concerned with the 
Viceroy Chang as a type of the highest 
kind of Chinese statesman, and another 
which treats of the réle of the European 
missionaries from the point of view of one 
who was a prominent worker in the field 
for over half a century, the volume may 
be dismissed. 

On the whole, writers on conditions in 
the Far East all sin in the direction of 
undue optimism when it comes to speaking 
of the future of China. That a new age is 
dawning in the Celestial empire is not to 
be denied, but that the tremendous changes 
which most observers foresee will come 
about within our own days is seriously open 
to doubt. Obvious though the historic cau- 
tion is that because Japan lies so near to 
China the latter must not necessarily fol- 
low in the footsteps of its neighbor, the 
implication is always present in our more 
or less highly colored accounts that what 
Japan has accomplished China, too, can, in 
the same speedy manner, attain. The Chi- 
nese, as we have said, are abandoning their 
antiquated educational system, studying 
Western culture and systems of government, 
and developing a spirit of patriotism which 
reveals itself in an active native press and 
a somewhat less active movement for tak- 
ing the management of various industrial 
enterprises out of the hands of Europeans. 
Even the question of abolishing extra-ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction in the ports and the 
capital is discussed. But when we come to 
examine just what our authorities mean by 
Japan's achievements we find that it is not 
her industrial development, nor again her 
progress in the Western arts, that has 
impressed the imagination as much as her 
triumphs in the battlefield. So that really 
the regeneration of China resolves itself in- 
to the question whether the Middie Kingdom 
can ever become a first-rate military power. 
This has been plainly enough stated by Mr. 
Putnam Weale in his series of well-inform- 
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ed volumes dealing with the Far East. 

Once the problem is reduced tothis simple 
basis it becomes apparent that the example 
of Japan cannot greatly aid us in estimat- 
ing the future of China. The Chinese may 
be better traders and artisans than the Jap- 
anese and possessed of a land far richer in 
natural resources. That is beside the ques- 
tion. The facts are that the Japanese by 
temperament and training have always been 
a fighting people, and the Chinese a pacific, 
almost an effeminate, nation. There is good 
fighting material, we are told, in the China- 
man, especially in the hardy inhabitant of 
the northern provinces. But it must take 
more than one generation to instil the mili- 
tant spirit into a people whose genius is 
decidedly opposed to the practice of the 
soldierly virtues. To put it almost brutal- 
ly a nation that still finds its highest type 
in the scholar and philosopher, not by 
word of mouth, as among us, but innately 
and sincerely, a nation which counts filial 
piety above every other virtue, including 
patriotism, must take more than a decade 
or two to develop into a fighting nation. 
Much praise has been lavished on Yuan- 
shih-kai’s excellent army of 100,000men; but 
there is no absolutely sure prospect that 
when Yuan-shih-kai passes away in the 
course of time or politics, that army will 
remain. The fortune of progress in China 
is still largely bound up with a few great 
personalities, and there is no firm guaran- 
tee against a period of reaction such as fol- 
lowed the outburst of reform activity dur- 
ing the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 





A Critical and Evregetical Commentary on 
the Book of Psalms. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs and Emilie Grace Briggs. 2 vols. 
[International Critical Commentary.] 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $6 
net. 


These volumes command respect as a 
work of immense industry. No existing 
commentary on the Psalms can be com- 
pared with them for exhaustive thorough- 
ness. The interpretation presents the re- 
sults of a lifetime’s study, in the course 
of which every question of criticism and 
exegesis has been patiently and indepen- 
dently investigated, while the notes fur- 
nish a complete apparatus—critical, gram- 
matical, lexical, historical. It is perhaps 
ungrateful to say that in the treatment 
of Hebrew words and phrases the author 
has done more than the duty of a com- 
mentator, and filled his pages with matter 
for which the student might properly have 
been referred to the excellent new Lexicon 
of which Professor Briggs is an editor. 

The feature of the work which the au- 
thor unquestionably regards as his most 
important original contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the Psalter is the recon- 
struction of the text. Professor Briggs 
was one of the first American scholars 
to investigate the structure of Hebrew 
poetry, and he has had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing his views accepted, in es- 
sentials, by an increasing number of stu- 
dents. His theory, briefly set forth in the 
Introduction (vol. i., pp. xxxviii-xlviii), 
is, in substance, that Hebrew metre is a 
loose stress rhythm, a verse consisting of 
a certain number of emphatic syllables— 
usually from three to six—alternating with 





unemphatic syllables indefinite in number, 
quantity, and rhythmical relations; a cer- 
tain number of such verses—from two up 
to twelve or fourteen—constitutes a stanza 
or “strophe.”” These criteria are applied 
in a thoroughgoing way to the Psalms. 
Having determined how many “‘tones”’ there 
should be in a line, and how many lines 
should go to a “strophe,” the text is made 
to conform to the pattern. 

This Procrustean criticism will provoke 
dissent from scholars of more conservative 
temper or of stricter philological training. 
The one established fact is that Hebrew 
poetry is accentual, not quantitative; but 
that nothing more is necessary to make ac- 
centual rhythm than a fixed number of 
stressed syllables in the line, is an ob- 
viously false proposition; and that Hebrew 
poets habitually counted their fingers with 
such monotonous regularity, and cut up 
their poems into uniform stanzas, like 
Watts in the hymn book, is an unfounded 
assumption. Such machine  versification 
there may be in the Psalter—neither men, 
gods, nor booksellers have ever succeeded 
in suppressing machine poets—but that 
this is the characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
is a theory which cannot but evoke a pro- 
test from those who have an ear for its 
rhythm as well as a feeling for its spirit. 
The hesitation we have on methodical 
grounds is not diminished by closer obser- 
vation of the results. Many of the emen- 
dations to which the author is led by “‘met- 
rical” considerations commend themselves; 
but a far greater number are arbitrary 
and unnecessary. By way of compensa- 
tion, when it is not a question of metrical 
regularity, Professor Briggs is surprising- 
ly conservative, and defends the text in 
many passages which are generally regard- 
ed as corrupt. 

In regard to the age of the psalr:3, also, 
he is conservative, attributing more than 
thirty psalms to the period of the mon- 
archy. He assigns Psalms 74 and 79 to the 
Babylonian exile, and 83 and 44 to the Per- 
sian period, exscinding the unmistakable 
references to the persecution by Antiochus 
Epiphanes and to the national uprising as 
Maccabean interpolations. To the Macca- 
bean times are ascribed Psalms 33, 102b, 
109b, 118, 189c; no psalms of later date are 
recognized. 

The author’s critical reasoning is some- 
times hard to follow, as when, for example, 
he argues that in Psalm 2, “‘The seat of 
dominion is Mount Zion, and therefore we 
cannot think .. . of a Greek king, such as 
Alexander Jannzus, or ... of Aristobulus 
I.” Why these Asmonzan rulers should be 
eailed “Greek kings” and in the next sen- 
tence distinguished from ‘‘Maccabean 
princes,” or where their residence was, if 
not on Mount Zion, does not appear. Like 
many other critics, Professor Briggs confi- 
dently connects particular psalms with his- 
torical persons and events upon the ground 
of allusions or parallels, which, if recog- 
nized at all as such, are capable of the 
most diverse interpretation. Thus, he dis- 
covers the royal bridegroom of Psalm 45 
in Jehu (2 Kings 9-10): 

Jehu was a well-known hero, anointed 
by a prophet of Yahweh... ; he was at 
once proclaimed by the army, showing his 
popularity and probable grace of form and 
speech; he rode forth in his chariot to meet 


the king and overthrow him; .. . he killed 
the king by piercing his heart with an ar- 





row. He wrought fearful deeds upon Jeze- 
bel, the royal household, and the worship- 
pers of Baal. ... No more graphic de- 
scription of the victorious ride of Jehu 
could be composed than vs. 4-6. 

Professor Haupt, in the exercise of similar 
divinatory faculties, is convinced that the 
poem was written for the marriage of Alex- 
ander Balas with Cleopatra; while Duhm 
hits on Aristobulus I., ‘and Kirkpatrick 
sticks to Solomon. The patent fact is that 
there is nothing in these praises of the 
prowess of the king and the beauty of his 
bride that might not have been sung by 
a court poet at the wedding of any mon- 
arch. Linguistic evidence may perhaps de- 
termine in a general way the age of the 
poem, but our curiosity about the names 
of the hero and heroine must remain un- 
satisfied. 

In the Introduction the author presents 
the results of a laborious investigation of 
the older and smaller collections of poems 
—the Davidic Psalms, Psalms of Asaph, 
the Korahites, the Director’s Book, etc., in 
their complicated relations to one another, 
and develops a theory of the successive 
stages in the compilation and editing of 
the Psalter. A discussion of this theory 
is not in place here; but the reviewer may 
be permitted to express a far-reaching 
doubt whether the evidence—chiefly in the 
titles and in musical or liturgical direc- 
tions—is of a nature to sustain so detailed 
a reconstruction of the internal history of 
the Psalter. Other topics dealt with in the 
Introduction are the nature of Hebrew 
poetry; the history of interpretation, the 
account of which is somewhat meagre; and 
the Hebrew text and ancient versions of 
the Psalms. The treatment of the last 
subject is marred by many inaccuracies. 

A word should be said in conclusion 
about the translations. They are meant to 
present connectedly a literal interpretation 
of the reconstructed text, without any at- 
tempt to preserve the poetical quality of 
the original. But they frequently exhibit a 
singular obtuseness to the effect of Eng- 
lish words. The Hebrew rinnah may be, 
in the dictionary, a loud and strident cry; 
but “attend to my yell’ (Psalm 17:1) pro- 
duces on the English reader an incon- 
gruous, not to say ludicrous, impression 
which is wholly false to the original. 


Nuori Studii Danteschi (Ugolino, Pier della 
Vigna, I Simoniaci, e discussioni varie). 
By Francesco D’Ovidio. Milan: Ulrico 
Hoepli. 


The three studies named in the ttitle are 
new; the remainder, nine in number, ap- 
peared between 1879 (“L’Enfer del Littré’’) 
and 1904; the article on Littré’s Old French 
version of the Inferno was printed original- 
ly in the Nuova Antologia, and Signor 
D’Ovidio had therefore some ground for 
doubting the advisability of having it re- 
printed; as to the rest, each came forth 
originally in some more or less inaccessi- 
ble print, and there was ample warrant for 
republishing them all. Nearly every essay 
in the present book will be valuable to 
Dante scholars, and each may be read 
with interest by a still greater audience. 

The study entitled “‘Ugolino” interprets 
that episode from seemingly every point of 
view likely to clarify its meaning and to: 
prove that Dante handled his theme with 
an art bordering upon absolute perfection. 
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To “The Last Words of Ugolino” (Poscia, 
il dolor, poté il digiuno—to be 
possibly, ‘“‘then fasting had 
than grief’’) Signor D’Ovidio 
He faces the problem 


pid che 
translated, 
more power 
devotes 63 pages. 
thus: 

The question must be only whether those 
bodies [of Ugolino’s sons], at first fondly 
embraced, were 4 last more or less bitten 
through blind stafrving rage, with little or 
no physical effect, but with a great psy- 
chic effect; that is, in Ugolino’s being shot 
through with the frightful thought of hav- 
ing his teeth into his own sons, and 
in his wish to avenge himself down there 
{in hell] on the skull of him who was the 
cause of such an enormity. 


set 


lead our com- 
obvious conclusion 
in his question: 


Forty pages of argument 
mentator ‘to a fairly 
which is not foreshadowed 

When [Ugolino] 
grief had to yield 
what else can he mean but that he, too, 
fell? He, too, if Dante had been in such 
a daze as to ask him, “What did the fast- 
ing do?’ would perhaps have reproached 
him with being hard of understanding, as 
he had already reproached him with being 
hard of heart. 

The 
Vigna’ 
and 


last even 
{inedia], 


that at 
to starvation 


says 


di Pier della 
study of Dante 
his classical followed by a 
cetailed interpretation of the In a 
similar study of “Il Canto dei Simoniaci”’ 


on “Il Canto 


comparative 


essay 
* is a 
sources, 


canto 


Signor D’Ovidio describes accurately the 
baptismal font of San Giovanni as was 
1 Dante’s time; and shows that Dante's 
scene of the Simoniacs, upside down in 
their pits, is derived from the very incident 
which the poet uses as an illustration to 
mpart reality to that scene—a method 
constantly followed by Dante. To the puz- 
zle as to what Dante meant by “‘il pié 
fermo,” Signor D’Ovidio offers a satisfying 
answer on pp. 448 and 454 . 

The last study in the volume, though not 
new (it appeared some five years ago), is 


really the one of greatest importance; for it 
is a bold, luminous, and persuasive argument 


that the “Fiore” was composed by Dante. 
fn 1901 Mazzoni put forward this idea as 
an hypothesis This hypothesis D’Ovidio 


If his argument is not 
merely convincing, but so that 
ope can overthrdw it, a gap in the darkest 
period of Dante’s life, that period in which 


turns into a thesis 


strong no 


he forgot Beatrice and succumbed to the 
fesh, will have lost most of its mystery 
the poet's relation to the mystic rose in 


Paradise and his debt to the “Roman de la 
can then no longer be doubted; the 
-ose of the “Fiore” will amply ex- 
why Dante symbolizes his re- 
of what have been the bit- 
If the Durante 
who in the 
names himself but once, what 


rose” 
profane 


plain thus 


pentance must 
mory of his past. 


Dante 


erest m 


if the Fiore” is the 


‘ommedia”’ 
vecaccio says of his hero’s having strayed 
will have been proved true; a 
poet's life will tr 
than two hundred 


unmistakably a 


m virt 


ue 


yle epoch in the have 


be rewritten, and more 


revealing Dante 


o sinned like other men, and even dwelt 

a jesting allegory upon all the stages 

yugh which he passed before arriving at 

is “rose,” will have to be added to the 

orks, not, perhaps, as unquestion- 

juthen but as being in all likeli- 

1 the creation of his pen. The manu- 

ript of “Fiore’ t Monpellier; it 
awaiig a competent editor. 





Science. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF ALDROVANDI. 

BOLOGNA, June 14. 
Many of the delegates from Europe and 
America who assembled in Bologna on 
June 11 as guests of the municipality, 
came with very indistinct notions as to 
the achievements of the man in whose 
honor they bad been invited; but from 
the remarks of the chief speakers at 
the commemoration, and from an in- 
spection of the reconstructed Aldro- 


vandi Museum and of the numerous docu- 
ments brought to light and published on 
this occasion, a clear impression results. 
It is a curious coincidence that the celebra- 
tion should come in the same year with the 
of Linnzwus and of Agassiz— 
whom Aldrovandi may fairly 


centenaries 


of 


scientists 


be said to be one of the important pre- 
cursors. When he died at the age of eighty- 
three in 1605, he left by will all his books, 
specimens, manuscripts, and other mate- 


rials to form a museum. These materials 
were scattered through various parts of the 
wandered as far as 
of a combustible 


and some 
that were 
nature helped, it is said, to feed the stoves 
of the lecture halls. Finally in 1905, when 
300 years had passed, the authorities deter- 


university, 


Paris; a few 


mined to carry out the provisions of the 
will. and at the same time to honor the 
memory of the distinguished man who had 
devoted practically all his time and for- 
tune to the advancement of science and the 
glory of his native city. At a time when 
the influence of the Inquisition was deadly, 
and the standards of the university were at 
a low ebb, he was a powerful advocate of 
sound principles in science. Quite remarka- 
ble for the age was his rigid insistence 
on the of observation. In the 
museum are shown in striking juxtaposition 
his original specimens, the drawings from 


them, the woodcuts made under his super- 


necessity 


vision, and the prints in his published 
works. These works fill a dozen large vol- 
umes, some of which were printed after his 


death with funds left by him for the pur- 
pose. His manuscripts crowd an extraor- 
dinary number of shelves; an index of them 
is published by the university in connec- 


tion with the commemoration. The whole 
thus¢um is sumptuously arranged in one 
of the fine halls of the university. At one 


displayed the documents of greet- 
and elab- 


end are 
ing, in some 
orate, brought by the delegates from uni- 


cases very artistic 


versities and learned societies. Probably 
no scientist would say that Aldrovandi's 
works are of great importance for consulta- 


tion to-day; nevertheless, the museum 


| marks an epoch in the development of mod- 


ern scicntific methods and knowledge. The 
botanic garden and the geological museum, 
also founded by Aldrovandi, contain valua- 
ble specimens; one, fossil found in an 
Etruscan tomb, is said to be the oldest 


geological specimen known. 


The date chosen for the celebration is 
that which was assumed for the birthday 
of the university at the time of the eighth 
centenary in 1888, namely, June 12. The 
honorary head of the committee which ar- 
ranged the celebration was the syndic of 


Marchese Tanari, who greeted the 
a reception in the town hall on 


Bologna 


delegates at 





the evening of the 11th, but the effective 
head was the distinguished geologist, 
Giovanni Capellini, professor and Senator, 
under whose supervision the arrangements 
were carried out without a hitch. He pre- 
sided at the “solemn commemoration” on 
the 12th in the Archiginnasio, formerly the 
home of the university. After cordial ad- 
dresses of welcome by the authorities of the 
city, the university, and the Italian Gov- 
ernment, responses were made by some of 
the delegates, one speaking for each nation 
represented. The thanks of the Aldrovandi 
family were expressed in a very neat speech 
by Conte Aldrovandi, a descendant of the 
great naturalist, and now connected with 
the Italian Consulate in New York. Then 
followed a commemorative oration by Prof. 
Emilio Costa, who brought out particularly 
Aldrovandi’s part in the history of Bologna. 
The occasion was a brilliant one. Most of 
the delegates wore academic costume, in 
some cases decidedly picturesque. Many 
students, wearing their historic ‘“‘goliardic”’ 
caps of various colors, according to the 
faculty under which they studied, filled the 
back part of the hall. 

Some of the results of the commemora- 
tion are permanent in character, especially 
the institution of the Aldrovandi museum 
and the publication of important documents, 
beginning a series which is to eover the 
history of the university. The rest of the 
programme arranged for the delegates was 
lighter in character, and included a visit 
to the admirably arranged and beautifully 
situated orthopedic institute, and a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Brun. Free access was 
granted to the museums and art galleries. 
The libraries of the university and the city 
were elosed, but, nevertheless, through the 
courtesy of the librarians, who at the same 
time were busy as members of the commit- 


tee, visitors were allowed to consult the 
rare books and manuscripts in which 
Bologna is _ rich. A fourteenth-century 


fragment of a bestiary, ascribing to various 
animals the traditional fanciful character- 
istics of such books, was obligingly brought 
to light by Dr. Ludovico Trati, the learned 
assistant librarian of the university; it 
showed vividly the sharp distinction be- 
tween the natural science of the Middle 
Ages and that of Aldrovandi's age, the dis- 
tance surely being greater and more sig- 
nificant than that between Aldrovandi and 
the scientists of to-day. 
KENNETH MCKENZIE. 


D. Van Nostrand & Co. have just issued 
“\ Handbook of Wireless Telegraphy: Its 
Theory and Practice,” by James Erskine- 
Murray; “The Construction of Dynamos,” 
by Tyson Sewell; “Canning and Preserving 
Edward W. Duck- 


of Food Products,”’ by 
wall; “Agglutinants of All Kinds for All 
Purposes,” by H. C. Standage, and “‘Am- 


monia and Its Compounds,” by J. Gross- 
mann. 


The French minister of public 
tion recently submitted to the Conseil Su- 
reform of the higher 
degree—licence és lettres. This 
not all examination in 
in as well. The aban- 
donment of Greek allowed in the license 
for history, philosophy, and living lan- 
guages, as a preparatory literary training 
already without Greek. But the 
university has so far no literary training 
Latin; the minister's 


instruc- 
périeur a proposed 
university 
suppressed only 
Greek, but Latin 


is 


exists 


without moreover, 
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proposition excluded the examination in 
Latin without prescribing any literary ex- 
amination in French. This is described as, 
at least, frank in its modernity—a degree 
in letters without examination in litera- 
The Conseil accordingly refuses the 
reform and demands that the written ex- 
amination in Latin shall be retained for 
the university licence és lettres of what- 
ever kind. On the other hand, the Conseil 
approves the minister’s programme of phys- 
ical education in primary and _ higher 
schools. The end of such education is 
twofold—‘to give energy and to teach how 
to make the best use of energy.”” Hence 
the two great divisions of exercise: first, de- 
veloping exercises which set up a healthy 
balance between physical and intellectual 
activity; exercises of application, 
“games and that make a man 
familiar with practices which he will have 
to apply in life.””. The general principle 
of all such exercises is that “they shall be 
within reach of the weak who have more 
need of improvement than others.” The 
conclusion is significant of the times: 

The instructor should strive to obtain 
an average as high as possible from the 
whole collection of pupils under his care. 
All, training that aims at making experts 
(virtuoses) out of the best endowed should 
be prohibited, for it could be given only to 
the detriment of the weak, who have the 
most need of improvement. 

Sir William Henry Perkins, the English 
chemist, whose death in London was an- 
Sunday, was born in London in 
1838, and received his early training at the 
City of London School. He studied chemis- 
try under Dr. A. W. Hofman at the Royal 
College of Chemistry, and later became 
Hofman’s assistant. In the course of his 
experiments he discovered a purple or 
mauve dye formed by the oxidation of an- 


ture. 


second, 
sports 


nounced 


iline. This discovery, made by accident 
from materials which Sir William was 
about to throw away, proved to be the 


foundation of the aniline or coal-tar color 
industry, which gives employment in Ger- 
many to over 100,000 men. No less than 700 
distinct tints are produced by the process. 
In 1906 the jubilee of the discovery was 
celebrated, and Sir William was enter- 
tained in this country. Johns Hopkins con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. upon him. He 
was knighted shortly before coming to 
America. He retired from the manufactur- 
ing interests in 1874, and devoted himself 
to research. His writings were numerous, 
but appeared for the most part as contri- 
butions to the Transactions of the Chemi- 
cal Society. 


The death is announced of Emmanuel 
Mendel, the well-known 
his sixty-eighth year. He was professor of 
psychiatry in the University of Berlin, and 
author of various works in neurology. 


nerve doctor, in 


Drama and Musie. 





A. W. Pinero:and Bernard Fagan, the 
author of “The Prayer of the Sword,” are 
both writing new plays for George Alex- 
ander. 

Ben Greet and his players finished on Sat- 
urday night a two weeks’ engagement at the 
University of Chicago. They began their 
present season in Florida on May 2, and 





the weather has been most unpropitious to 
their out-door representations. More than 
half of their performances have been given 
in theatres or halls. As a rule, the com- 
pany has been very successful. Mr. Greet 
will fulfil a few engagements in the East 
before entering upon a summer vacation. 

Henrietta Crosman’s dramatic version of 
“The Pilgrim's Progress,” called ‘The 
Christian Pilgrim,’ will begin its New 
York season in the Liberty Theatre on the 
4th of November. 

William J. Locke has prepared a dra- 
matie version of his own novel, “The Be- 
loved Vagabond,” and Beerbohm Tree will 
produce it, in London. It was designed 
originally for Arthur Bourchier, but the 
latter abandoned all claim upon it, recog- 
nizing the fact that the central character 
would fit Mr. more easily than it 
would himself. 


Tree 





Cc. G. Sonneck has a letter in the Allge- 
meine Musik-Zeitung, in which he vigor- 
ously combats the prevalent opinion that 
“Yankee Doodle’ was brought to America 
by hired Hessian soldiers. He has in his 
possession a libretto, dated 1767, entitled 
“The Disappointment,” the text of a bal- 
lad opera, the fourth number of which 
was sung to “Yankee Doodle.”” The Hes- 
sians may be grateful for having that stain 
wiped off their ancestors. 

The copyright of “Tristan 
has just expired. It was first performed on 
June 10, 1865, at Munich. The only Wag- 
ner operas of which the copyrights have 
still to run are “Die Meistersinger,’’ **Par- 
sifal,’’ and the four Nibelung dramas. 

The new German periodical, Morgen, 
prints some previously unpublished letters 
of Wagner, in one of which he expresses 
his hope of finishing the “‘Ring’’ operas in 
1855 (the actual date of completion was 
1875). ‘Im 1858,” he writes, “the whole 
work is to be performed here in Zurich. 
Should I not then be alive, so much the 
better. Then, perhaps, Rietz will produce 
the whole thing in Leipzig as a funeral 
service for me; which would be a true an- 
alogue to my whole life.” 

Emma Calvé will be at the head of the 
soloists of the Maine Festival, to be given 
this year, as usual, at Portland and Ban- 
gor, under the direction of W. R. Chapman. 
One of the features will be Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah,” in the cast of which 
will be the excellent young baritone, Cecil 
Fanning, who will also fill one part of one 
day’s programme with a song recital. 


und Isolde” 


News comes from Italy of the assured 
success there of “‘Sarrona,’”’ a grand opera 
in two acts and a prologue, of which the 
music, text, costume-designs, and scenery 
are by an American, Legrand Howland. This 
young man, with an associate, Thomas Wil- 
helm, was appointed impresario of the Car- 
nival Season at Piacenza, in Italy, where 
“Sarrona’’ was then being produced. It 
is the first time an American has ever held 
this position in connection with a Govern- 
ment opera house in Europe. The opera’s 
record during the year in which it has been 
before the public is somewhat remarkable. 
It was first produced in symphony form at 
Monte Carlo and at Aix les Bains. There- 
after it was given in the municipal opera 
houses of Piacenza, as already stated, dur- 
ing the carnival, when it had a remarkable 





success; at Varese, Naples, Florence, Udine, 
Trieste, and at Pola, a naval port of Aus- 
tria. More recently, six performances were 
given at Milan in one week, and wherever 
it has been heard the reports of the en- 
thusiasm of the audiences have been unani- 
mous. The Grand Opera House Fenice at 
Venice has opened negotiations for the 
opera, and the agents have offered a tour- 
née of Germany. It will be interesting to 
see whether the German critics repeat the 
enthusiastic appreciation shown by the 
Italian press. . 


Art. 





A History of Tapestry from the Earliest 
Times until the Present Day. By W. G. 
Thomson. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $12 net. 
this book commands the respect of the 

student, because of its unpretending cha- 

racter. It is avowedly a compilation, but 

:t contains a vast number of hitherto un- 

recorded facts, assembled from 

sources, English and foreign. 
there is no bibliography, a very full 
one might be gathered from the _ foot- 
notes, with this exception, that English 
translations of books are preferred to the 
criginals. The volume is, then, a history 

im the sense that it is a record, and little 

else; but it is well that, however entitled, 

these prodigious accumulations should be 
published. The work lacks, however, an 
adequate index. Three separate tables, 

“The Chief Centres of Manufacture,” ‘“‘Sub- 

jects of Tapestries,’ and a list of Tapis- 

siers, Merchants, Painters, ete., do not al- 
together make up a sufficient key to the 
contents. 

The important part begins in chapter 
ist, the early tapestry of Europe. Then 
the fourteenth century is treated in chap- 
ters iv. and v., with distinctions carefully 
drawn between the work of Paris and that 
of Arras, Germany, and England. Much of 
this information is new in the sense that 
it has not The four fol- 
lowing chapters are devoted to the fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries, in 
\ hich period tapestries were made even in 
Scotland. Those of Arras have a chapter 
tc themselves. The whole of chapter xv. 
is devoted to the sale by the Commoa- 
wealth of the royal collection made by 
Charles I. Two chapters only are devoted 
to the famous French workshops‘ of the 
seventeenth century, but that branch of tha 
subject has been carefully elaborated in 
other books. 

The most original section is the first two 
chapters, which deal with pre-Christian 
tapestry, including the recently studied—we 
might almost say the recently discovered-- 
tapestries of Christian Egypt. And here 
is strongly evident the difficulty which the 
student will find in using this book for 
apything more comprehensive than a record 
of dates and facts. Just as there is no- 
where between these covers an adequate 
account of the manufacture of tapestry, so 
there is no clear distinction between one 
ancient decorative weave and another. In- 
ceed, there is a disposition to classify any 
textile of great beauty of pattern as a 
“tapestry,” without regard to its struc- 
ture; and so, looking back to pages 2 and 


many 
Although 


been accessible. 
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which contain the only account of tapes 
11 and 12, in 


try weaving and to pages 

which Andromache and Helen are found at 
work in the pages of the “Iliad’’ and the 
“Odyssey,” the student is left with the 
conviction that any ornamental, certainly 
any very rich, textile fabric would be re 
garded by the author as belonging to h's 
subject. To the special student, however, 
tapestry is a peculiar and separate thing 
It i not strictly a textile, if the word 


textile be defined in a minutely accura‘e 


nearly a work of pure art as 


an be which depends upon 


is as 
ny produc tion 


the use of tools more elaborate than pencil 


and modelling ick It is essentially an 
art of secondary impulse, like other arts of 
decorative design. Or it might be said that 


the translation by the operative into terms 


purely an artistie 


the 
copper, of an 


of dyed woollen is as 


process as the translation by etchet 


into lines engraved upon 
original which presents the at 


st’s thought 


Owing to this looseness of definit'on, the 


ally more 


tells us 


illustrations of the book are r¢ 


its text The 
the 
this in an admirable 


folic 


important than text 
the facts, 


before 


but illustrations lay 


about 
the facts us, and 
tor 


TtLere are 82 illustrations, of 


any work short of a costly 


which three 


only are printed with re tex 
folding 


ntation of 


or four 


tl 
Four are large plates with color- 


important tape 


printed repres¢ 
tries, complete and excellent, especially in 
unflinching verity 
half 


unde 


their appearance ol 
All the 


the 


an! 
rstand that 
fail tw 
bly a faded 
old tapestry TI 


rest are well made tones; 
will 
half 
tore 
red 


eplendid photogravurs in this or 


practised reader 


even a well made tone may 


present clearly and worn, 


creased, and repa 


l'rench or Austrian book devoted to tl 
another cate 


here 


subject belong, indeed, to 


ind we must be content with the 


nstructive illustrations of a guide-book 


We 
admiration of 


draughtsman, and with respect for his dili 


take leave of the author, then, with 


his power as a faithiul 


gent search among original sources of in 


formation 


To all studeats of the history of ari, 


whether 
Munich publishing house of Bruckmann has 
the range 


ancient or modern, the name of Li 


become familiar on account ol 


and the high quality of the series of monu 


mental works they have been issuing. It is 


due to their enterprise that students of 


classical seulpture have now at their com 


mand, in the “Denkmialer griechischer und 
rémischer Skulptur,” in Arndt’s “Griechi 

he und rémische Portrits,” and in eit 
publications of special collections, material 
which can be surpassed only by great col 
lections of casts such as few cities or uni 


while Furtwiinglet 


Vasenmalerei” 


versities can provide, 


& Reichhohl’s “‘Griechische 
accurate and beautiful re- 
Greek vase-paintings evet 
therefore, gratifying to 
turned their atten- 
paintings, in a 
accompanying 


offers the most 
productions of 
attempted lt is, 
have now 
Roman 


with 


note that they 
Greek 


folio 


tion to and 


series of plates, 
text, to be entitled, *‘Denkmialer der Malerei 
Altertums,” the first numbers of which, 
the able editorship of Dr. Paul Herr- 
the Dresden Albertinum, have al- 


We are promised that this 


des 
ander 
mann ot 
ready appeared 
is to consist of about 600 plates, and “will 


include the whole of the material which has 
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been preserved, with the sole exception of 
examples which possess neither scientific 
nor artistic importance.”” By this is meant 
not only all the wall paintings of Pompeii, 


Herculaneum, Stabiw, and Rome which are 


worth reproducing, but also earlier works, 
such as the prehistoric paintings which 
have been brought to light by the recent 


excavations in Crete, as well as the wall 


paintings of Etruscan tombs, the few scat- 


tered remains of Greek paintings 
of the  pre-Roman period, and _por- 
traits from the Fayum. Mosaics 
also will be included to a _ limited ex- 


tent, where these are clearly copied from 
paintings. The work will undoubtedly give 
i new stimulus to the study of Greek paint- 
ing, an art which the Greeks esteemed quite 
as highly as they did their sculpture, but 
which has been largely neglected by modern 
of the loss of origi- 
painters, or even 


tudents, partly because 
nal works by the 
copies of them, and partly because of the 
lack of of the 
paintings basis 
under- 
espe- 


great 


reproductions 
The 
been 
taken is photographs carefully and 
cially made from the paintings themselves, 
each to be reproduced by the process best 
suited to its requirements, whether photo- 
type, photogravure, chromolithography, or 
lithography and collotype combined. There 
will be a limited number of colored plates, 
but the expense of preparing these with the 


trustworthy 
that have 
series which 


survived. 


of the has now 


standard of accuracy which has been adopt- 


ed is too large to admit of many, and the 
majority of the plates will, therefore, be in 
Those of the first numbers, 


which have reached us, give easy assurance 


monotone, 


that the high quality of the Bruckmann 
publications will be maintained 

Théobald Chartran, the painter, died in 
Paris on Wednesday. He was born at 


Besancon in 1849, was a pupil of Cabanel, 


and exhibited his first picture in 1872. 
In 1877 he won the Prix de Rome. His 
specialties were religious subjects and 
portraits lie visited America’ several 


painted of a number 
Americans, including Presi- 


times, and pictures 
of well-known 


dent Roosevelt 


Finance. 


LOW PRICES FOR HIGH-GRADE SECURI- 


TIES 
Every one is familiar with the off-hand 
theories which have been put forward to 


explain the present high prices for money, 
the decline in the 


particularly, the troubles of our great 


best grade of securities, 


and, 


railways in raising fresh loans, and the 
exceptionally high rates of interest they 
have had to pay. Mr. Harriman blamed 


t all on the laws to regulate the railways; 
even Mr. Vanderlip intimated that the only 
remedy was a more lenient temper towards 
railways. Similarly, Londoners have 
that the ten- 
of the Campbell-Bannerman min- 
were makipg the trouble. Even at 
the proposed income tax, put 
over for a year, has been gravely assigned 
as the sole cause of financial disturbance. 
All this pleading Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu has brushed away in a-recent dis: 
cussion in the Economiste Prancais. He 


the 


insisted so-called “Socialist 


dencies” 
istry 


Paris, now 


special 





perceives, with all experienced and un- 
biassed observers, that, while such inci- 
dents may inflame a troubled situation, 


they can hardly have caused so uniform a 
series of phenomena, visible in every 
money market of the world. The peculiar- 
ity of the present strain on capital has 
been, as our well aware, its 
worldwide manifestation. This was not 
true even of our season of “undigested se- 
curities” in 1903; capital was then under 
severe strain in England and in the United 
States; but in France and Germany mar- 
kets were comfortable and capital abun- 


readers are 


dant. Nor was it true in 1901, when Ger- 
many was bidding high for capital and 
the strain had fairly set in at London. 


Paris and New York were then reporting 
almost a plethora of available money. But 
in 1907, from New York, from London, from 
Paris, from Berlin, from Amsterdam, from 
Vienna—even from such usually neglected 
points as Rome, Rio Janeiro, and Egypt— 
the story of the investment 
markets has been 





money and 
the same. 
Not long ago the theory had much vogue 
that this depression in high-grade securi- 
ties, with fixed rate of interest, was due to 
the converging of attention on stocks with 
a speculative value. It was argued that 
when, as a result of the great activity of 
opportunities for increase in divi- 
dends on such investments seemed to the 
capitalist to be unlimited, he would not 
readily put his money into securities which 


trade, 


could give him no larger return in good 
times than in bad. Hence his reluctance 
to invest in that quarter of the market 


caused a decline in value of such securi- 
ties. In this argument there was undoubt- 
edly some truth. But six months 
ago, it became evident 
even more reluctant to 


when, 
that 
take 
railways 


investors were 
new stocks of 
sound and than new 
bonds, it was plain enough that some other 
force work. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 


shows with great clearness and detail what 


prosperous 
was at 


it was. 

Beginning with the annual requirement 
of new capital for our railways, as set 
forth by Mr. Hill, he adds the apparent 
needs of other branches of our industry, 
and arrives at the estimate that America 
is asking for not than $2,000,000,000 
fresh capital per annum. But the annual 
increment of capital in this country, great 
does not reach to one-third 
To make up the balance, 
exist—io obtain the 
or to with- 
draw it from other and older investments 
in this The first recourse was 
adopted on.a large scale last year; but it 
was soon made clear that the European 
markets were themselves in much the same 
In all of them, home 
capital was 
pressing closely supply; some of 
them, such as Germany, were themselves 
making heavy drafts on other markets. In 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s opinion, only four 
markets of the world are to-day in a posi- 
These are Eng- 
and 


les 3 


as it now is, 
of that 
only 
capital 


amount. 
two recourses 
from other countries, 


country. 


condition as our own. 


demand on free reserves of 


upon 


tion to “export” capital. 
land, France, Belgium, and Holland; 
of the four, England is largely out of the 
field because of the impairment of her re- 
sources in the Transvaal war, and because 
of the prior demands by the colonies. This 
the belief of the British 
In a speech 


is in accord with 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


























July 18, 1907} 


on July 4, Mr. Asquith attributes the 
shrinkage in “gilt-edged securities” to ‘“‘the 
permanent destruction of capital,” and the 
“trenching on the reserves normally free 
from encroachment.” 

Beaulieu’s conclusion is unhesitating. The 


world-wide expansion of industrial and 
financial activity must be checked until 
supplies of capital, in the process of accu- 


mulation, again exceed demand. This check 
to activity involves, in his judgment, re- 
duction in prices financial markets— 
which is the process now actually before our 
eyes—and reduction in the price of raw ma- 


on 


terial of manufacture, whose abnormally 
high level is largely responsible for the 


absorption of capital, on the present scale, 
in productive industry. The action of the 
copper market this past week—a voluntary 
reduction of 2 to 3 cents a pound by pro- 
ducers, in the of ther assertion that 
the whole world “short of copper’’—fol- 
lowed close on his prediction. Finally, 


face 
is 
he 
warns the industrial mark-ts that some at 
least of the plans of exoans‘on already un- 
der way must be postponed to a more con- 
venient season. 

It might supposed that this 
judgment would be construed into an omen 
of serious reaction or disaster. The situa- 
tion has not so been regarded by our own 
practical business men, such as Judge Gary, 
Mr. Frick, and Mr. Hill; nor is it by M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu. His opinion clearly is that 
period of hazardous is being 
brought to a fortunate close, and that the 
financial and industrial situation is net 
more normal, but much safer, for the 


perhaps be 


a inflation 


only 


HENRY HOLT & CO Sey itis 


Announce new printi gs of the fol- 


lowing books: 


AS THE HAGUE O?DAINS. Journal 
of a Russian priso xr’. 


lilustrated, $1.50.* 


F. Willis Johnson's FOUR CENTURIES 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL. §$3.* 


wife ia Japan 


Given’s MAKING A NEWSPAPER. 
$1.50.* 
Zartman’s INVESTMENTS OF LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. $1.25.* 


Grahams Traverss GROWTH. $1 50 
A tale of Edinburg: and else where. 

De Morgan's ALIC2-FOIR-SAORT. A 
Novel 3rdprinting. $1.75. 


De Morgan's JOSEPH VANCE. A 


Novel 5th pina ing, $1.75. 


bt. HH. inane. ANCIE iT SOCIETY. 
7th printing. Cheaper edition. $1.50. 


postage. 
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*Net: 8% additional for 





Just Published 


A History of Commerce 


By CLIVE DAY, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Economic History in Yale University. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO..New York 
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check. His feeling as to the future is suffi- 


ciently indicated by his advice to inves- 
| tors that the present +':uation offers to 
capitalists, large and snull, a legitimate 


opportunity for placing their funds to ad- 
vantage, such as they not witnessed 
in twenty years. 


have 


The death is announced of Karl Umpfen- 
bach, who, until 1900, was professor of poli- 
tical economy at the University oi Kénigs- 
berg. Among his works are “Des Volkcs 
Erbe,” ‘‘Volkswirtschaftslehre,” *‘Kapital in 
seiner Kulturbedeutung,”” and “Altersver- 
sorgung und Staatssozialismus.” 


| 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Aimes, Hubert H. 8. History ¢ , Slavery in Cuba, 
1511 to 1868. Putnams. $1.5 
Allin. GC. D. Early Federation , of Aus 
tralia. Ontario: British Whig Publishing Com- 
any 
Amnual Report, Superintendent of Banks, Building |! 


and Loan, and Co$perative Savings and Loan 


sociations. Albany: J. B. 





“ Company. 


Baitlett, A. E. Dramas of Camp and Cloister 
Boston: R. G. Badger. $1.50 

Becker, C. H. Christentum und Islam. New 
York: Stechert. 13 cents. 

Bieischewsky, Albert. The Life of Goethe. Vol 
Il. ‘Translated by William A. Cvoper. Put- 
name, $3.50 net. 

Bishop, A. B. a After Noon. Boston: R. G. 


Bauger. $1. 
Bradford, = “3 
ican gllistory. Vol. L. 
eis 
( - Ri 
George. 


” Bibliographer's Manual of Amer- 
Philadelphia: S. V. Henk- 


_ Matheson, M. Cécile, and Shann, 
Women’s Work and Wages. University 


et Chicago Press. 
Chapman, en G. The New Apocalypse. New 
Yor . ©. Peck. 
Chart, D. %. The Story of Dublin. Macmillan. $2. 
Ci ty College. P. J. Mosenthal and Cc, F. Horne, 


Putnams. 


“Als. 
Dougal’s Index to Advertisements for Next of Kin, 


Legatees, ete. London: H. Dougal & Co. 
Eiselen. Frederick Carl. Sidon. a Study in Oriental 
History. Columb'a University Press. 
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Robinson. The in Mwcenatem, Lon- 
dea: Henry Frowde. 
Gospel of Barnabas.  Extited 


Lousdale Laura Bagg. 


Press. 
Guthe, H. New York: Stechert. 13 
Guiman, Uber die Amerikanischen 
trust.” G. D. Baedeker. 
Harnack, Adolf. Luke the Physician. Trans. by 
the Kev. J. R. Wilkinson. New York: Putnams. 
Homer's Lliad, First three Books. Edited for the 
use of Schools by R. 8. Steriett. American 
Kook Company. 
B. Croce, Ed. 
$1. 


Ellis, Elegiae 
and translated by 
and Oxford: Clarendon 
5.26, 

cents, 
“Stahl- 


Jesaia. 
Julius. 
Essen: 


$1.60. 

Imbriani, Vittorio. Studi Letterari. 
Bari: Laterza & Figli 

James, Win fred. 

- net 

Jost. Ludwig. 
Jd Harvey 


Tigli. + 
tachelor Betty. Dutton. 25 
Plant Physiology. RK. 

Oxford: Clarendon 


Lectures on 
Gibson, trans. 


Introduction. 


New York: 


Psychology: General 


Jiiteher, Adolf. Paulus und Jesus. 
Stechert. 13 cents. 
Kuopft, Rudolf. Die 
christentums. New 
Kriiger, Gustav. Das 
Stechert, 13 cents, 
Laird & Lee's Glimpses of the 
tion and Picturesque Virginia. 
& Lee 35 «cents. 
Line oln, J. C. The 
Barnes & Company. 
fagister, Stephen. tie 
Poston: R, G. Badger. $1 
Mallock, W. Socialism, 
Civie Federation. 
Marti, Karl. The 
itrams. $1 
P Arnold. 


Zukunftshoffuungen des Ur 
York: Stechert. 15 cents 
Papsttum New York: 


Jamestown Exposi- 
Chicago: | Laird 
“Old House.”” A. 8S. 


$1.2 


* om 


“Path of Persian. 
ALLA 


New 
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York: National 


Religion of the Old Testament 






Was uns Jesus heute ist. New 
: Stechert. 13. cents. 
mbghah, Rev. Faddoul, 

" Dutton $1.00 net, 

National Arbitration and Peace 
1907 Falited 
New 907 

Peck. e Record 
hems. net, 

Voulsson, L. E. 


pany. 

Robbins, FE. R. Plane 
ican Book Company. 
tobinson, Father Paschal. 
Fiancisean Literature. 
cons. 

Sand. George. 
Clarence 





The Shepherd Song 
Congress, N. Y., 
by the Secretary, 





The Kingdom of Light. Put 


Lisbeth Longfrock. Ginn & Com- 


and Selid Geometry. Amer- 


$1.2 








‘A ‘Short Introduction to 
Tennant & Ward iw 


Jeanne,” Cécile Hugon, Ed. Oxford: 
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Therne, Guy. The Serf. Fenno. $1 net 

Todd, Charles Burr. In Olde Massachusetts. The 
Grafton Press 1.50 net. 

Waite, A. C. Bird Echoes. Boston. R. G. Badg- 
er. $1.25 

Wernle. Paul. Paulus Gerhardt. New York; 
Stechert. 13 cents, 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religton, Theology, and Philosophy 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


JOHN WATSON. By 
DIVINE IMMANENCE, 
DIVINE IMMANENCE 
McGIFFERT. 
THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE 
CHARLES F. D’ARCY, D.D., 
THE FREE CATHOLIC IDEAL, 
THE ARTICLES OF RE 
By Rev. W. R. HUNTIN 
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By PROF. 


By 





TON 


A. 


CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP IN DANTE. 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


Answer. 


THE RELIGION 


WHAT ARE YOU? The Child's 


CHRISTIAN ETHIC, 
Lord Bishop of Clogher. 


Rev. 
aeeees FP FROM AN AMERICAN POINT oF 


IAN DEI TY ? 
RELIGION AND CITIZENSHIP IN EARLY ROME. 


SIR EDWARD RUSSELL. 
HENRY JONES 
AND THE CHRISTIAN PURPOSE. 


LL.D, P.B.A, 


By PROF, 


By the Right Rev. 


J. M. LLOYD, THOMAS. 


vikw. 
By 


JAMES COLLIER. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, 
By 
Canon S. A. 


I’. BE. MATHESON, 
BARNETT, M.A. 
FPINDLAY. 


By 
By 


Each issue comprises 240 pages, 75 cents, post fre. 
Yearly subscriptions, $2.50, post free. 


booked 
New 
From 


and 
York ; 
all good booksellers, 


Subscriptions are 
Twentieth Street, 
Street, Boston. 


single copies sold by 
The American 


G. E. Stechert & 
Unitarian Association, 


Co.,129- 155 West 
25 Beacon 


or direct from the publishers, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C., England, 








“A Challenge to Christian Laymen.’’ 


ns from the Hold of the Wil- 
* SStnesn to the Men of the Charch. 
Circulation probably two million copies withir 
sixty days of its original publication in the “Inde 
pendent.”’ 
Printed in two colors. 10c. postpaid. Write 
ADDRESS 


THE GADITE, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa, 


to-day. 








FOREIGN Send for Catalogue TAUGHNITZ 
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AUTHORS 


BOSTON, Mas8. 
The last work of the late FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
Honoré de Balzac 
At all bookstores, Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - ~- - Philadelphia 
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L.H.PERLMAN GETS THE 
CroCca 


« The Aerocar Company of Detroit desires to inform the 
public that hereafter the Aerocar interests in New York will be repre- 
sented by Mr. L.. H. Perlman, who has secured the Metropolitan agency 
of the Aerocar. 

@ Mr. A. M. Robbins, the former manager, has been promoted to the 
position of district manager of sales in the territory of New England, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. Mr. Robbins’ headquarters will be at the offices of the new 
agency in New York. 

@ This recognition by Mr. Perlman of the Aerocar is a splendid 
tribute to its eficiency and worth as the best of the moderate priced 
automobiles. That a man of his experience should decide in favor of 
the Aerocar is strong and conclusive evidence of its superior mechan- 





ical equ pment. 

@ Following so closely the brilliant record of Aerocar achievements in 
innumerable contests, this indorsement makes the triumph of the Aerocar 
complete in New York. And it must not be forgotten that New York 
is the greatest and most critical automobile market in the world. 

@ By this move the Aerocar will continue to occupy the foremost posi- 
tion among the automobile agencies in the Metropolis. Its selling 
qualities have been very much in evidence this year, and have won for 
it a splendid success. When the price is considered, it is small wonder 
that the Acrocar has overcome all opposition ani blazed its way to 
prominence so quickly. 

@ For 1908 the Acrocar line wi'l be even nearer the ideal than in the 
past. It wil! eclipse everything that has gone before in its class, and it 
will stand pre-eminent among motor cars. Each model will be a prac 
tical automobile at a price that will submerge competition and satisfy the 
most keenly discerning critic of automobiles, 


@ Aerocars are now on exhibition in the show rooms of the Welch 
Motor Car Co., L. H. Perlman, President, Broadway and 62d St., where 
a competent staff of experts are on hand to welcome you and explain 
every feature of construction. Telephone 5623 Columbus. 
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Besides going to homes of culture, it is taken by reading clubs 
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be found on file in every library of importance in the country. 
There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so 
favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in 


educational matters. 
Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising 


agency or directly to 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
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A History of 


Slavery in Cuba 
1511-1868 


By Hubert H. S. Aimes, Ph.D. (Yale) 
Crown 8vo. $2.09 net 


An exposition of the 
Spanish policy governing 
the slave trade in Cuba. It 
shows the causes of the 
trade in that-island, the ef- 
fect of it on Cuba, Spain 
and the civilized world in 
general. 

27 & 20 West 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 23a'st. xv" 
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